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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 


P G. B. I 


TT 


lreacher 


AMPERTI, 


of sing 


ing 

Ss instrasse 17 Dresden, Saxony 

1A BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


rana, Open for Eng 


Miss NIN 


Pr a Donna Soy agements 


47 East 2ist Street, New York. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 Sth Avenue, New York. 
ALBERTO LAUREN 
No. 155 East 18th Street, 


Instruction in SINGING and 
cal and Dramatic Art 


CE, 
New York. 


the Higher Branches 


Dr. CARL MARTIN 





BASSO, 
Concert, Orato and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street w York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
isic Hall, 57th St 


New York. 


STUDIO: 8 Mt and 7th Avenue, 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
of the Holy Com- 


Mr. 


49 West 20t (Church 


h Street 








munion), New York 
LUDWIG DORER, 

Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, « ially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
r Phrasir 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 


Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


College Glee Club 


Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OGDEN oS RAN TE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





MMe. 
Studi 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, ooo 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studic Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
Rhursdays Ad pean 417 West 23d St., New York. 


THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


BARITONE 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639, Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturdav. 





INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL 


by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
DE SERRANO. 


Conducted 

and CARLOS A. 
2" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 


Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio 140 East 16th Street, New York. 





Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE ‘ME THOD 
33 West 3lst Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS F AN YNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street , New York. 
MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 
Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. 
Studios: 17 | ast 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. 

speaks Engli German and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Pari: 


M. Faicke 
Address, 


sh, 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 
MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. Ruscanes TH CHURCHILL . Maver, 








Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M.to1 P.M 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford. Conn 


HEIN YRICH MEYN 


Barit« me. 


Concert, Oratorio, Oper 
14 West 33d Street, New York. 





BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 


Mrs. 


Ora- 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 








ADDISON JOHN 
ANDREWS. THE NOLAN. 
NEW YORK MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 

No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 

Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocal INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANT ONIA H. SAW Y ER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, 


era. Vocal 
New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Authority and Exponent of 


The Certificated 
the elder 


LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technica) developments on 
voice production 
47 West 16th 


Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Dev a nt and Complete Education of 
the Voice 18 West 44th Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
orn instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
JLTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA,—R6les passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT~—Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 


Studio: 
Reception Hours: 


1to3 Pp. M. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio ene Opera 


tic répertoire. For terms, &c., addres: 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
. . .. (80 West 59th Street, New York. 
Studios: } 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 





Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 


CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction 
Symmer term—July and August—at ROUND 
LAKE, N Y_ Send for Circular. 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2Ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York, 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 

CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue, 
Beachmont, Mass. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
IDA GR AY SCO’ rT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Pormerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Be thel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
‘ Perfect artist . perfect teacher.” 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 
12 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founpen 1880, 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with speciaé 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St, 


MISS KATHRIN HIL KE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio, 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York, 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
3roadway and 3&th Street, New York, 
LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


226 Central Park, West, New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with st age deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hail, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 

689 Lexington Avenue, 


New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 


Organist and 1 
Author of “ The Art 


Trint'y Parish, New York. 
of breathing.” s ; 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory ana Ensemble 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Playing. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of ‘*Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall! and 262 Lenox Avenue. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address eith-r Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 
number of pupils. 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist 
Engagements for Concerts, Festiva 

cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York. 








sand Musi- 


GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish, For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 43d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

172 West 105th St., New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


With “Rob Roy” Company. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and cates address 
69 East 105th Street, New York. 











Boston. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copiey Square, Boston. 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 55 West 33d St., New York. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Complete 





Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the * Rob Roy ” Company. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, IIl. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 

Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W.., 
London, England. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 147 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
London, W. 





CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 
at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: ‘‘ A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only tuo be the 
best, but the en/y method of training the singing 
voice.”’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: “‘l am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 

Che best means of advertising everything connected with 
music m England, Ireland and Scotland. Specimen copies and 


terms will be forwarded upon application to the Society's 
offices: 19 Berners St., LUNDON, W. ENGLAND 


London, England. 








Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestratien. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 
R. JENERY SHEE, 
(Pupil of Mauban, du Thé&tre Frangais). 
Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in Speech; Dramatic Delivery and Gesture; Per- 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Cax/‘/ena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 


Art of Breathing taught 
25a Argyll Street, London, W. 





MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 


PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — Zhe Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.” —7he Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 








CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


Cable Address : 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, 
LouIs FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


| Musical Directors, 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD, . . . Piano, 
CALVIN B.CADY,. . . + = « Piano, 
VITTORIO CARPI, . « + + « Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, © e« «© « e« Organ, 


S.E.JACOBSOHN, . . . ~~ Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c, 





MR. N. VERT’sS 


Musical Arrangements, 


SUMMER SEASON, 1895. 

Madame Albani's Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. Sefior Sarasate’s Tour of 
Great Kbritain—Autumn. Josef Hofmann’s Second 
Tour of Great Briitain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
Britain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland—August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer Season; London. 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons ; 
London. Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)—Summer Concerts (Their first appear- 
ance in England). Madame Albani’'s Tour of 
Canada and the U. S.—18%. Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour of South Africa. Mlle. 
Antcinette Trebellis Second Tour of Canada and 
the U. S. Mr. Edward Lioyd’s Third Tour of 
Canada and the VU. S. Signor Foli’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Watkin Mills’ Second 
Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mr. Ben Davies’ 
Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mons. Holl- 
man’s Second Tour of Canada and the U.S. Mr. 
George Grossmith’s Third Tour of Canada and the 
U. S.—1896. All communications respecting the 
above to be made to MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork st., 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.; 9 East 
Seventeenth St., New York, U. 8. A. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, May 22, 1895. { 
T is very little I have to report to you musically 
this week. I saw Sembrich in the Barber of Seville, 
and she was charming as Josina. She seemed in better 
voice than ever, and her Proch variations in the singing 
lesson brought down the house, so brilliantly were they 
sung. Applause poured down so liberally and persistently 
that an encore was inevitable, and la diva responded with 
a very pretty lullaby by Ries. Sembrich’s acting, more- 
over, was as delightful as her singing, and moreover, the 
entire performance, under Weingartner’s baton, was an 
extraordinarily refined and satisfactory one, in which the 
male element, from our Royal Opera House Messrs. Bulsz, 
Moedlinger, Schmidt and Sommer, unquestionably dis- 

tinguished themselves. 

The only event which calls for and deserves extended 
notice was the first production at the Royal Opera House 
on last Saturday night of Reinhold Becker’s three act opera 
Frauenlob. The intendancy seems to be bent upon indem- 
nifying us at the close of the season for the dearth of novel- 
ties that had been indulged in for one reason or another 
during the early part of the winter, for this was the second 
novelty within a fortnight. This zeal is to be ac- 
knowledged with gratefulness, all the more as the fault for 
the lack of novelties in the earlier part of the season is not 
exactly or entirely to be laid at the intendancy’s doors. 
Sullivan’s Ivanhoe in the revised edition had been re- 
hearsed, and was absolutely ready for production, when the 
composer, who insisted upon being present at the premiére, 
fell ill, and later on he went to Monte Carlo instead of to Ber- 
lin. Consequently the postponement of Ivanhoe until next 
season. Mascagni’s Ratcliff was to have seen the light of 
the stage for the first time in Berlin, even before it had 
been brought out at Milan. Everything was ready for this 
important first production of a modern Italian work in 
Germany, when Bulsz fell ill, and the premiére had to be 
postponed from week to week. 

In the interim the opera was produced at Milan and 
proved such a fiasco that the Berlin Royal Opera House 
intendant thought it wiser not to give Ratcliff here at all. 
You may or may not remember that some months ago, 
when I first perused the piano score and found that the 
libretto was based without the slightest change upon 
Heine's beautiful, weird work, I wrote that I thought the 
plot was undramatic, not in verbiage, but as far as action 
was concerned, and I still opine that the failure of Ratcliff 
is to be ascribed principally to the book and the unpresent- 
ability of the contents of Heine’s poem, and not to Mas- 
cagni's music, which, if possible, is even more Cavallerian 
than the Cavalleria itself. 

However, it was not of Ratcliff, but of Frauenlob that I 
wanted to entertain you, and you will please excuse my 
digression in favor of the intendancy and of Mascagni. 

Nothing more unlike than these two modern operas 
could very well be imagined, for Mascagni’s music is tem- 
pestuous, weird, nay absolutely bloody, while the Dresden 
composer's is lyric, poetic, and, barring an occasional slight 
reminiscence or more or less pronounced reference to 
Richard Wagner, almost undramatic. What produced suc- 
cess for Becker's opera, both in Dresden and in Berlin, is 
the fact that the music is tuneful and popular in the best 
sense of that much abused adjective. I should like tocall it 
a Volks opera, an opera for the people, and the people at 
the premiére as well as at last night's first repetition seemed 
to enjoy it and to be grateful. Reinhold Becker, whose work 
is given quite frequently at Dresden, where it was first 
produced in December, 1892, may be well satisfied with his 
Berlin success, for, although some of the Berlin critics, 
notably the savage Tappert, did not treat him over kindly, 
the people, for whom he wrote his music, anticipated in 
contrary sense the critics, and called out the composer many 
times after the poetic first act, which is the best one of the 
opera, twice after the second, and four times after the 
third and final act, which is a great deal for Berlin. 

What Frauenlob, however, has in common with Ratcliff, 
and what will prove the greatest stumbling block to its 
remaining a permanent institution in modern répertoires, is 
the dramatic weakness and the many faults contained in 
the book. This book is by Franz Koppel-Ellfeld, the Dres- 
den poet and dramatist, and is based upon a somewhat 
trite and watery novel, written by G. von Amyntor, upon 





the subject of the love-life of the more or less legendary 
personage of Heinrich of Meissen, yclept Frauen/ob (Wo- 
man’s praise), so called on account of the great number of 
Minnelieder which he is said to have composed in honor of 
the representatives of the Ewig Wezbliche. Of course, 
‘frailty, thy name is woman” was not contained yet in his 
dictionary of quotations, as indeed Buechmann had not yet 
been invented in 1318, and Shakespeare, as well as Bacon, 
or whoever wrote Richard III., was not yet born. 

Please excuse this second digression, but I hardly know 
what to write about the book of Frauenlob except to try and 
give you a bare outline of its meagre dramatic contents. 

The action is laid at and near Mayence on the Rhine, at 
the summer solstice of the year 1318. The first act shows 
an open space in the woods along the banks of the Rhine, 
above Mayence. Solstice fires are lit in celebration of St. 
John’s Eve, and around them young fellows and their girls 
are dancing. ost the fiddler, and Szzyga, a gypsy witch, 
are in confab in front of the forestinn. The gypsy’s song 
is not in conformity with the gay spirit that pervades the 
others. She tells the story how when she was young and 
danced at the solstice fire a knight took her by the hand, 
and, after sweet words and hot kisses, he left her the next 
morning. Now she predicts sudden death to the first 
couple that would venture to jump through a solstice fire. 
The crowd is made angry through her ugly behavior and pre- 
diction, and wants to harm the witch, but Heznrich zur 
Meise, yclept Frauenlob, who is brought to the scene by 
the noise, becomes her rescuer. He is the guest of Knight 
Wolf, of Thurneisen, near Mayence. One of the fellows 
thinks he remembers the Minnesinger from the battles 
against the Huns. Szzyga recognizes him as the son of 
the knight who worked her ruin. Heznrich has killed some 
one in a duel, and the city of Mayence, his native town, has 
pronounced blood bane over him. And now the witch, to 
get even with the father, concludes to revenge herself upon 
the son. H/degund, who is the daughter of the nobleman 
whom //eznrich has killed in a duel, enters the scene, to- 
gether with her friend 77/da, whose father is a master 
stonecutter.° //eznrich follows them, for he fell in love at 
first sight with /degund. Both at last jump through 
the solstice fire and then disappear from the scene. St. 
John's Eve spell is the causeof it. Z7z/da dances an old 
German Xefgen with the other girls. Anight Wolf ap- 
pears and takes a hand in the jollities. Then Servazzo has 
his say, and reminds the entire party that it is time to turn 
homeward. Everybody rushes for the Rhine rowboats, 
and only S¢zyga and Servazio remain on the stage. The 
latter is a hot blooded descendant of Italy, but a rich and 
influential official of the city of Mayence. He is also in 
love with Hz/degund, and the stranger consequently raises 
his jealousy. He and the witch conspire against Hezrich. 
Sizyga also tells Servazio that Hildegund can only marry 
the party who kills the slayer of her father, and that the 
couple jumped through the solstice fire together, which, ac- 
cording to the customs of the time, meant that they are 
betrothed. Servazzo rushes off in a fury. 

The lovers come on and take leave of each other most 
tenderly, she giving him a rose. Szyga watches them 
and spoils Heznurich's rapture with an ominous song. Then 
Heinrich, alias Frauenlob, sings one of his famous odes in 
praise of the woman ; behind the scenes a chorus of young 
fellows is heard singing a Minnelied. Down the Rhine 
come the boats laden with people, and in one of the skiffs 
are 7ilda and /izldegund, who sing a duet, the refrain of 
which is taken up by the chorus and the curtain drops upon 
a beautiful, poetical moonlight scene. ¢ 

The second act shows the unfinished cathedral at May- 
ence, around which are the stonecutters’ and masons’ scaf- 
foldings. Morning call and greeting of the watchman on 
the tower. Chorus of the stonecutters. 77/da, dressed to 
go to early Mass, meets her father and tells of her dream 
about seeing the Amferor, and that a beautiful knight had 
told her that he loves her. The old man and master stone- 
cutter, A7as, good-naturedly chaffs his daughter and leaves 
her. Then 77/da's knight, Wolf von Thurnezsen, who is 
in search of his friend //ezurich, comes on and instead of 
his guest finds his sweetheart. Meanwhile S/zyga has 
shown //einrich the bay window at which soon his lady, 
love, Hildegund, will show herself, and while Heinrich 
prays to the Madonna the witch rushes off to Servazzo to 
tell him that she has brought the knight upon whose head 
rests a blood bane to the city, and that there he might be 
taken and killed. Love scene between Henrich and 
Hildegund. Tilda interrupts to warn them, but it is too 
late, as Servazio appears with the city guards. They take 
hold of Heinrich, but first Knight Wolf and his men, and 
later on the stonecutters and people who know //eznrich as 
Frauenlod and who bring him their sympathies, interfere, 
and the case is to be settled by the Emferor, who most 
conveniently just then makes his entrance into the city. 
Grand festival march and procession. Curtain. 

Third act, market place at Mayence. Under a canopy, 
the Emperor surrounded by numerous retainers, Servazzo 
demands the death of the slayer of Hi/degund'’s father, 
who was condemned by the city council. The ZmZeror, 
who values Heinrich as a gallant warrior and knightly 
Minnesinger, would fain argue in his favor, and at last pro- 
nounces the Solomonic judgment: Hildegund is to de- 





cide whether her father’s slayer shall live or die. Her 
lover's guilt is known to her, but—she pardons. All the 
people are overjoyed just as well as the Emperor, and the 
audience would be grateful if the curtain would drop upon 
this reconciliation scene, but the compiler of the book, who 
wants to be historically correct, has decreed differently. 

Servazio and Sizyga are baffied in their schemes of re- 
venge, and the gipsy witch hands tothe mad Italian a 
poisoned potion, which he smuggles into the wine cup des- 
tined for Heznrzch. But just then the Zm:feror ordains that 
Hildegund is to drink first to her betrothed’s health, and as 
she does so, before Servazzo can interfere she sinks down 
dead. Heinrich Frauenlod snatches the cup from her 
dying hands and drains it, immediately killing himself. 
Servazio is led off to be thrown into a dungeon. The 
female chorus strews roses (conveniently at hand) upon the 
corpses of Hz/degund and Frauen/oéd, and thelatter’s body 
is carried, true to historic tradition, by the women of May- 
ence to the cathedral where he lies buried. 

This is the long and short of a rather complicated plot 
with very little action. In reading over what I wrote, it 
strikes me that you will in all probability hardly be able to 
understand it; but that is not altogether my fault. If, 
however, it should be so, we can mutually console each 
other with the thought that altogether you do not lose very 
much if you don’t understand it. 

As for the music of Frauenlob it shows the composer at 
his best only in small forms. Reinhold Becker is primarily 
a Lieder and male chorus quartet writer, and in these 
things wherever they occur he has given us some very 
pleasant music, notably so in the gypsy’s solo (of which I 
shall speak again anon), in the roundelay of 77/da with the 
girls and in Hecnrich’s hymn to womanhood, all of which 
occur in the first act, which also is musically by far the 
most important one. 

From a modern musico-dramatic view point, however, 
Frauenlob is somewhat disappointing. Moreover, its musi- 
cal texture is loosely woven, and its melodic and ‘‘ motif” 
threads are not well spun. It is therefore at times not effec- 
tive, although it is essayed after the Wagner pattern. 
Becker seems to have been a close observer, and in laying 
out his opera has adopted situations which have proven 
themselves effective in the hands of Gounod, Wagner and 
a very few others, but in no case has he succeeded in en. 
dowing them with fresh interest. His church scene was 
evidently suggested by the one in Faust; it even drops 
into a harmonic atmosphere that reminds me of Gounod, 
but it is weak. It lacks the ecclesiastical tone, and there is 
no spontaneous strength in it. 

The most original and therefore also the most interesting 
number of the opera was the aforementioned gypsy song 
with only a solo violin accompaniment throughout. Mrs. 
Ritter-Goetze sang it beautifully and Concertmaster Struss 
played the characteristic gypsy colored od/igato as well as 
it could be done. The effect of this number was really 
novel and it suited the requirements of the situation in 
which it occurred admirably. In the second act the most 
successful number was the chorus of the stonecutters and 
Klas’ solo song, which belongs to it. This has a strong 
Meistersinger Hans Sachs flavor to it, which, however, 
seems quite legitimate considering the Minnesinger char- 
acter of the scheme. 

The balance of the three acts was replete with reminis- 
cences (Lohengrin and even Tristan) to which full justice 
was seldom done. Reinhold Becker, despite a tendency to 
over-use of imitations. has really little thematic contra- 
puntal or instrumental invention. He is a good musician, 
understands the technic of his art, but lacks the imagina- 
tion which would enable him to produce characteristic and 
new musical effects and strong climaxes. His points do 
not materialize. This is partly attributable to the manner 
in which he handles his orchestral forces. He knows their 
capacities, and knows.how Wagner used them, but he has 
not the adequate inventive power to adapt his own use of 
them to the material in hand. 

I have spoken of the success which the opera made 
heretofore, and this was in a great measure due to the ex- 
cellent representation it received by the solo singers, all 
and without exception, and to Tetzlaff’s fine mise-en-scéne, 
but not to Weingartner’s direction or an extraordinarily fine 
general ensemble, which, on the other hand, left much to 
be desired. 

Mrs. Ritter-Goetze as Sizsyga I mentioned above. Next 
to her the charming little Miss Dietrich deserves richest 
praise for both her vocal and histrionic reproduction of the 
part of 7z/da. Miss Hiedler as Hi/degund looked, acted 
and sang her part to perfection. New was the young tenor 
Kraus from Mannheim, who as guest shared some of the 
honors of the evening with the composer before the cur- 
tain. His Frauen/od was thoroughly satisfactory, a manly 
and pleasing delineation of the character, despite the fact 
that the tenor is not a great actor. He also sang well, and 
his organ is fresh and resonant in the middle register, 
albeit he has no great height, and A or B flat seems to 
bother him considerably, at least he flattens on these high 
notes. Fraenkel as Servazz, Krolop as X/as, Betz as 
Emperor and Moedlinger as lWVatchman, were good as 
they always are, and so would have been Stammer as Wolf 
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von Thurneisen, but unfortunately he was evidently suffer- 
ing from hoarseness. 

Frauenlob will be repeated twice during the present 
week. 

* * * 

The reason why the proposed Beethoven festival will not 
be given this spring at Bonn is primarily to be found in 
Johannes Brahms’ withdrawal from the scheme. The 
committee counted on his lending his name and likewise 
his actual assistance, but he is said to have written them a 
rather pert negative answer, although he will surely be 
present at Cologne for the Netherrhenish music festival. 
What induced Brahms to this action is, 1 am told, the 
Beethoven House Committee’s lack of tact in not writing a 
letter of thanks or even an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of a valuable Beethoven relic of which Brahms made a 
present to the Beethoven House. 


* 


Arthur M. Abell, violinist, and our special correspondent 
on violin playing, is, from now on, to devote a few hours 
each week to teaching. I call attention to this because it 
is a matter of importance, and because it especially con- 
cerns Americans and English coming here to study violin. 

It is the desire of most of these young aspirants to fame 
to study at some time during their stay here under Joseph 
Joachim or Carl Halir, Germany's two greatest violinists. 
Joachim gives no private lessons. To study with him it is 
necessary to enter the Berlin Royal High School. Halir 
gives private lessons, but his time is so valuable and the 
number of applicants so large that he finds it imperative to 
lay down rigid rules in the matter of accepting pupils. 
Next season he will make both the standard of ability and 
of advancement much higher than hitherto. 

In order to profit fully from the instruction of a great 
artist like Halir, pupils must have accomplished a great 
deal before coming to him. Above all they must have ac- 
quired a good technic. Halir finds, however, that many 
applicants are not sufficiently equipped. He has accord- 
ingly made a special arrangement with Abell, by which he 
isto turn over to him such pupils, provided they have 
marked talent, and Abell will thoroughly prepare them for 
the finishing touches under him. Good work done with 
Abell insures lessons with Halir later on. 

At the High School Halir is on the same footing as 
Joachim as a teacher, and he is undoubtedly the man who 
will be chosen to succeed him as director should Joachim 
care to withdraw and Halir care to assume that responsi- 
bility. Halir is the foremost violin virtuoso in Germany to- 
day, and, as I have repeatedly stated in former Budgets, 
Joachim’s legitimate and only successor. Halir has, in 
fact, gone a step farther than Joachim did ; the former's 
style is eclectic and embraces all schools, whereas that of 
the latter is strictly classical. 

As to study at the High School, conservatory study has 
many advantages; but for rapid progress private lessons 
are unquestionably preferable. Now a few words in regard 
to Abell's preparation for teaching. He has been studying 
ian Germany nearly five years, practising steadily from six 
to eight hours aday. For four years he has had private 
lessons with Halir. He was twice and three times fortunate 
in having studied over three years with him at Weimar. 
The great violinist during those years in Weimar was so 
situated that he could devote much more time to and take 
far greater interest in his pupils than is possible in Berlin, 
owing to his much broader field of activity here. 

Abeil was one of two favorite pupils at Weimar, and he 
was taken through a course of study such as, for thorough- 
ness and all-around development, very few have had. 
Halir now considers him eminently fitted to teach his 
method, and has accordingly made with him the arrange- 
ment mentioned above. In teaching, Abell will give par- 
ticular attention to one feature of study that teachers 
in general do not lay stress enough on—viz., How (0 
practice. It is not lessons with some renowned master, 
nor a course at some celebrated conservatory, that makes a 
great artist. Nine-tenths of the battle is the work done at 
home ; not quantity so much as quality. 

Abell has thought and experimented a great deal on 
methods of practice during the last five years, and he has 
arrived at some valuable conclusions. How to study so as 
to make the greatest possible progress in the shortest pos- 
sible time is a question of paramount importance nowa- 
days, and it is ever becoming more important as competi- 
tion increases. Abell, like his illustrious teacher, attaches 
great importance to tone production and to developing the 
resources of the bow. 

Later on Abell will devote his attention chiefly to solo 
playing, and will be heard throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. His virtuoso career will undoubtedly 
be a brilliant one. At present, however, he is not attainable 
for concerts. 

He intends to remain in Berlin for several years yet, and 
if I mistake not his services as a teacher will be in great 


demand. 
*~“_* * 


Among the callers at the Berlin Musicat Courter offices 
were Mr. Henry Dreher, of the B. Dreher Sons Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and his wife ; Julius Gantzburg, the 
New York teaor; Mrs, Loeher-Strauss, dramatic soprano, 





from Chicago, and Mr. Howard Brockway, the young com- 
poser, who is shortly to return to the United States, mak- 
ing a short stop at London on the way. There are quite a 
number of Americans in Berlin at the present moment, and 
I saw besides Joseph Adamowski, Heinrich Conried and 
Manoli. 

* * * 

As I leave to-morrow for Bremen to attend the first per- 
formance of Rubinstein’s Christus, and thence to Cologne 
for the Netherrhenish music festival, from where I shall 
travel to Braunschweig for the meeting of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein, I shall be absent from Berlin until 


June 17. O. F. 


The Voices of Babel. 
No. II. 

ERHAPS no man has done such great harm to 
the science of voice production as Professor Helm- 
holtz. It was to neutralize his influence in this that I 
pointed out his error in the physical basis of hearing. I 
pointed out that birds have no‘ fibres of Corti” and yet 
hear better than we, and this without tuition. My objection 
I submitted to your Mr. Graham Bell, whose telephone 
afterward turned out different to Helmholtz’s false hypothe- 
sis. As Professor Helmholtz had supported the false school 
of Seiler, I did this to show him that he would be better 
employed in perfecting his own profession than in falsifying 
mine. But he committed a greater error still. He alleged 
that quality of tone is made by superposed harmonics, and 
that if you could eliminate these from the prime tone, there 

would be no difference between a fiddle and a flute. 

I call this conceit, not science. He should have said: If 
we could detach all harmonics from the fundamental or 
lowest forcible tone, we should, under our restricted powers 
of observation and limited knowledge, be able to perceive 
no difference ; but, doubtless, below that contracted point 
of view there are intrinsic differences which make each 
substance zfse// as contrasted with other substances. The 
mischief this arrogant assertion has done—which put in 
other words is this—I see no difference, therefore no differ- 
ence is, for it is impossible for the world to have a cleverer 
man than myself—the mischief, I say, isincalculable. Let 
me quote from D’Arona’s paper : 

MacKenzie says: “ The difference between artistic and inartistic 
production of the voice depends far more on the resonators than on 
the adjustment of the vocal cords.” 

Your readers will understand the fallacy of this if I par- 
aphrase it: The difference between artistic and inartistic 
production of the piano sounds depends far more on the 
management of the soundboard than on the adjustment of 
the wires. Helmholtz has made feeble minds put rein- 
forcement before generation, or, in other words, the cart 
before the horse. Tyndall and all the lesser men fell a 
prey to the deception, but Tyndall was not a man of per- 
ception ; he was industrious and had a good memory and 
an unlimited belief in himself; but, as regards his per- 
ceptive faculty, read Ruskin’s ‘‘ Deucalion.” He was, 
however, a useful purveyor of other people's intelligences. 
Your correspondent’s putting Tyndall first and Helmholtz 
second is amusing, but what is absolutely grotesque is 
including Lamperti in the number. Lamperti was ignorant 
of science, was not a singer, was never trained and knew 
nothing about it. I heard him give two lessons (in 1862, I 
think), and soon reckoned him up. In after years, in a con- 
troversy over Rosavella, he wrote a letter to the Musical 
Standard which showed him ignorant of the first principles 
of his own language. 

But what astonishes me most in D’Arona’s letter is her 
utter incapacity of realizing proportion ; she will roll up 
the silliest idiot with the cleverest man as equally authori- 
tative if they only commend themselves to her sympathetic 


heart. She goes on: 
The great Dr. Walshe says: “ The fundamental laryngeal tones 
themselves have nothing to do with the special quality of voice, it 


being wholly due to alterations impressed on these primary tones 
during their exit through the reinforcing cavities.’’ (Dramatic Sing- 
ing, page 32.) 

This is very funny. Let me illustrate it. The fun- 
damental tones of acoin have nothing to do with the special 
quality of gold or of silver, it (the special quality) being 
wholly due to alterations impressed on the coin by the die 
sinker’s hand, Superscription and imprint do every- 
thing, intrinsic nature nothing. Here is achance for the 
forger. Atall events we get ‘‘ The vocal cords do noth- 
ing.” I goon quoting: 

Browne and Behnke say: ‘‘The tone produced by the result of 
these vibrations is vocal tone. The tone so produced does not con- 
stitute the human voice in its entirety, but merely the original sound 
of it.”” (Opera cit., page 47.) 

Does Miss d’Arona know who she is citing as authorita- 
tive? Let me put her right. Browne is a man who has 
not the honesty to refrain from condemning what he has 
not the ability to understand. He published a gross libel 
on myself, but to evade an action tacked it on to my de- 
fenseless dead pupil Orlando Steed. He has made him- 
self ridiculous and contemptible by his scientific errors in 
Voice Song and Speech, and he has placed himself in my 
hands under the Conspiracy act (38 and 39 Vict., ch. 86) 
for intimidation by an invented charge of an uncommitted 





crime against him which he dare not bring into court. He 


has printed what he knows to be false. Such is the man 
Browne. As regards his co-conspirator, this should be 
known. Behnke came to England as a throat showman. 
His voice was ugly in tone, falsely produced, not in tune, 
and his production was admitted by him to be ‘ very 
fatiguing ” (see Lancet, February 28, 1873). We get from 
this quotation: ‘‘The vocal cords do something, but not 
all; a kind of * half and half.’”’ 

She went on: 

Professor Tobald says: ‘‘ Soft palate, lid, pocketand pocket bands 
only modify the tone produced in the glottis.’”” (Laryngoscopie und 
Kehlkopf Krankheiten, page 131.) 

This is turning the corner: ‘‘ The vocal chords do most, 
but their tone can be modified.” 

Professor Luschka says: ‘ The parts which lie under and over them 
(vocal cords) have no material deciding influence on the production 
of sound.”’ (Kehlkopf des Menschen.) 

‘*The vocal cords do it all.” Here we have the author- 
ess bringing forward as authoritative four persons, each one 
of which differs from the other three. Yet logic demands 
that the major premises should {be one; then her minor 
premise is omitted and the conclusion is absolutely funny. 
Here it is ; 

This but goes to prove that the fundamental principle of sound 
does not make either the singer or the teacher of singing. 

I may add—equally logically—nor does it make cabbages to 
grow or the sun to shine. 

The physician sezing his opportunity (his profession forbids adver- 
tising) is quick to avail himself of a would-be singing teacher's ig- 
norance, and gets his name into print through the door the ignorant 
singing teacher leaves open for him. 

Was she thinking of Browne’s use of Behnke when she 
wrote this? I had clearly pointed out that Seiler’s ‘‘ Koo- 
Koo” means constriction, friction, irritation, inflammation, 
congestion and disease, and I know no law that authorizes 
a medical practitioner to convert healthy throats into dis- 
eased ones. Again: 


Emil Behnke, in his ‘* Voice, Song and Speech,” page 145, says: ‘It 
is necessary to take great liberties with the dead larynx in order to 


produce tone.” 

Nothing like the liberties he took to distort his living one 
to produce noise. In column one she tells of *‘ vibrations 
escaping.” She evidently thinks sound is projected like a 
thrown stone, not transmitted, as it is, like a wriggle down 
arope. For an absolute chaos of psycholugical confusion | 
do not think I ever met an equal to this: 

Voice production as used for singing dues not mean nature's funda- 
mental starting point of sound, which after all is not sound until 
contact with the resonators, for we do not hear the vocal cords 
themselves, but theecho ofthem. All the noise is generated at the 
vocal cords, but noise is not singing. 

We are first told that voice is not made at the starting 
point ; we are next told this starting point is not sound, it 
is like the bullet out of a rifle which you do not hear until it 
strikes the target, and the reason given is—the vocal cords 
are inaudible, but the echo of them is not. Does she not 
know that an echo is an audible response to a primary 
audible sound? Then we are told that ‘‘ noise” is gener- 
ated at the vocal cords, but ‘‘ sound” is not, therefore noise 
isinaudible. But the greatest plum of all I have kept for 
the last. Here it is: 

The delicately sensitive ligaments of the throat should receive the 
gentlest treatment if we would preserve a beautiful voice that should 
last us our lifetime, and all voluntary exercise of the throat muscles 
and vocal cords will eventually strain and toughen them, when force 
will be resorted to to do the work nature intended should be done 
without our interference in response to our unconscious will. 

A ligament is not sensitive, a nerve is. Electricity will 
galvanize a corpse into movement through the nerves which 
act on the ligaments and muscles. They are described as 
‘tough, fibrous, elastic bands” and are not ‘‘ delicately 
sensitive.” They bind the bones together. We read: 
‘*The throat is an open sepulchre”; to write of the liga- 
ments of the throat is absurd. ‘‘ Voluntary exercise,” &c. 
The parts are either responsive to will, z. ¢., ‘‘voluntary,” or 
they are not. If not, they rule us; if they are, we rule 
them. The word ‘ strain” is unfortunate, as all muscles 
are in a state of strain. It is technically called ‘‘ tonicity.” 
Why use by will should ‘‘toughen” muscles it is hard to 
say, and why toughening them should be a disadvantage 
is equally hard to say. I should have thought that a sub- 
stance worked better when it is tough, z ¢. elastic, than 
when it is brittle, and the value of it is in exact proportion 
as itis tough. ‘‘ Unconscious will” is a contradiction in 
terms. ‘ Will” is always conscious. Her psychology is 
worthless. 

Lastly she pins her faith in metaphysics on the ‘‘ medulla 
oblongata.” The grandiose sound of this term may be re- 
duced by saying it means the top of the spinal marrow that 
goes into the brain. The writer has evidently forgotten, 
or does not know that Lewes went to show that the spinal 
cord is a seat of thought ; he makes out a very strong case, 
and Huxley is obliged to admit that if anyone likes to be- 
lieve him, he cannot be disproved. 


Urrer Toorinc, London. CHARLES LUNN. 








Franchetti’s Wagner Theatre.—A_ rumor 
comes from Italy that Baron Franchetti, the composer of 
Asrael and Christopher Columbus, has the intention to 
build in an Italian city—Bologna is named—a Wagner 
theatre after the Bayreuth model. 
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PARIS. 


WAGNER DraAMA As APPLIED TO THE Paris Vocat STUDENT. 





It is not quantity of voice we want, but the art of singing.—HERR 
KNIESE, Vocal Director of Wagner Drama at Bayreuth. 

A PARIS student, pupil of one of the celebrated 

vocal] teachers, by regular reading of THe Musica. 
CouriER, becomes alive to the fact that there is a musical 
world outside of Paris, and an opera that is neither Romeo 
and Juliet nor Faust and Marguerite. 

Being ambitious and intelligent, she resolves to spend 
her summer vacation in Germany, so as to find out for her- 
self where she stands in relation to the new world of musi- 
cal thought. She reaches first the head centre—Bayreuth 
—but more to balance her relations with the work done 
there than for the pleasure of listening to the work itself. 

Thoroughly prejudiced against the whole German school 
by memory of the Frauen and Herren that at different 
times at home she has heard yelling and gulping German 
work, she expects to be disgusted by ‘‘ the same old Dutch 
school,” and finds this: That while all the older Herren 
and Frauen are singing in that way—like a huge bee 
floundering around inside a stone jar and beating his big 
body against the dark walls—the younger Germans, both 
men and women, are wonderfully free from it, many of 
them wholly so, and singing with that soft, breathless flow 
that outside-the-mouth tube-like emission supposed to be- 
long to the so-called Italian method. 

Encouraged by the unexpected similarity of this singing 
to that which she is practicing herself in Paris she seeks 
Mr. Kniese, who is Mme. Wagner's right-hand man, who 
tries voices and chooses singers for the Bayreuth festivals. 
After singing for him French and German she asks if she 
has ‘‘ big enough voice to ever study Wagner music.” 

‘*Oh, ho!” he says, ‘‘ you have got that old moyen-age 
idea, too, have you? When will people get over the idea 
that singing of German is like plowing or felling trees ! 

‘It is not big voice we want, but the art of singing. 

‘‘ Anyone who knows how to sing can sing Wagner. One 
who is not an artist in vocal utterance cannot sing Wagner 
—nor any other composer. Only this: you cannot sing 
Wagner young. The voice, the body, the mind, the heart, 
the intelligence, must be all mature—that is, more so than 
with the lighter operas.” 

‘* Must I come to Germany to prepare the voice for it?” 

‘* What an idea! There is nothing in the air of Germany 
to predispose to vocal utterance, nor in France to prevent 
it. You prepare for Wagner, or any other composer, 
wherever you find a teacher who understands the applica- 
tion of knowledge to your special need. Stay with that 
teacher wherever he or she is till you know all he or she 
has to teach you. Then come to Germany. Study her 
traditions, study her language, study her legends, study the 
aim of her theatres. Become a musician instead of a 
singer, and then study Wagner.” 

‘* But am I on the right road ?” 

‘* Unquestionably. Do you know what I should do with you 
if I were to take you in hand to-morrow to prepare for Wag- 
ner? I should put you through a course of just the French 
and Italian réles you are studying over there, and I make 
no doubt in teaching them I should make just about the 
same corrections as your teacher does. 

‘‘ No, you are not ready for this yet. You are too young, 
and you are too unfinished. You have as much ‘big 
voice’ as the woman who sang //sa last evening, but you 
do not know how to use it as she does. And then you are 
too slight. 

‘* You must feed more, get more open air, more breath. 
You must be strong. Not for the sake of making a big 
howling tone, but because the dramatic expression is ex- 
tremely intense and the strain is prolonged. You could 
not sing the first strain of a Wagner aria at present with- 
out feeling like fainting. Go home and get strong.” 

She next sees Lilli Lehmann, perhaps the only one of the 
old German schoo! who does not sing like ‘‘a bee ina jar.” 

She asks her why it is so, and is told it is because she did 











not begin to sing dramatic réles too soon. She was taught, 
and allowed her voice to grow and her forces to become 
resistant. But for that it would have been ruined long 
ago, as in Germany one must sing not one rdle but all, 
and she has sung almost every feminine réle written. 

The way to know a good teacher she says is, if distinct 
progress is being made; if the timbre is being beautified, 
the compass increased ; if there is care in detail ; if correc- 
tions are insisted upon, not simply suggested ; if breathing 
is unconscious and abundant, above all if the teacher has 
progressive ideas. 

‘Go back and study,” she says; ‘‘ you are not nearly 
ready for us yet.” 

In Dresden the principal teacher was away, but she 
heard two of her pupils sing in the Dresden Opera House, 
and she could not have told that they did not study in Paris, 
so delicate and natural was the vocal emission. Another- 
teacher for whom she sang made corrections word for word 
as her Paris teacher did. 

From all of which does it not seem that there is no Ital- 
ian school, French school, German school, but a school 
which is the welding of the good in all—the application of 
the knowledge of voice production to the vocal condition 
of each separate pupil, united with a true and noble musi- 
cal education ? 

This, however, presupposes a knowledge (not guesswork) 
of voice production on the part of the teacher, and not 
only that, but a special gift, born, for imparting knowl- 
edge. 

It is simply outrageous that men and women are allowed 
to open studios without let or hindrance or anything what- 
ever to show that they are not going to waste fortunes and 
ruin voices for the next twenty-five money-making years of 
their lives. 

What does it mean that one has had a successful vocal 
career? Nothing whatever so far as teaching is concerned. 
On the contrary, great gifts in general preclude the teach- 
ing gift. Such people jump to conclusions in their own 
perceptions, without any use whatever of the analytical 
faculty, which is the basis of all imparting of knowledge. 
A great singer may be a good teacher, and may be a very, 
very bad one. On the other hand, an analytical mind may 
be frightfully ignorant of either musical or vocal laws, 
which is equally disastrous to the pupils. 

It is simply disgraceful that so far in the history of 
musical education no provision is anywhere made for the 
testing of material which is to make or wreck such quanti- 
ties of talent. 

A NORMAL SCHOOL FOR VOCAL TEACHERS. 

I have been astonished and delighted this week at the 
discovery of a well formulated project to unite with the 
Conservatoire here a department having for its aim the 
education of singers, to teach singers, and the restriction of 
such teaching to those who hold right and title of qualifi- 
cation. 

The project is the thought of M. Giraudet, himself 
director of lyric declamation in the Conservatoire, a man 
of the best and most serious musical training; a pupil of 
the original Delsart, and an apostle of all the art principle 
which that name implies. United with exceptional training 
is a tremendous force and a spirit of search and progress- 
iveness that is American in its stretch. For instance: 

M. Giraudet has been the first professor to introduce 
Wagner into class-room work in the Conservatoire. In 
place of the old-time compositions for class competition 
last year, selections from Lohengrin were used. The suc- 
cess of the venture is shown in that of eleven students 
admitted to examinafion eleven passed. This year Tann- 
hiiuser selections will be used in the same way. 

As to creating the normal department in the Conserva- 
toire, any amount of difficulty stands in the way of speedy 
The question of additional state subven- 


accomplishment. 
Meantime 


tion, administration, tradition, conservatism, &c. 
I see nothing on earth to hinder the erection of a normal 
vocal school in Paris by Americans with American money 
and for American pupils. 

There would be some use for the great mass of mediocre 
singing talent that is yearly turned out here, which can 
never on earth get on any stage, and which has to go home 
so much useless material—worse than useless, because 
dispirited and aimless. What splendid teachers many of 
them would make! And whata relief, what a benefit, what 
a musical outlook ! 

Why not create one at home, you think. 

Well it is more practicable here. The teachers are here 
who could not be hired to leave France. M. Giraudet, for 
example, could not be drawn to America with horses and 
chains, with a fortune assured him, whereas he would be 
willing to go without food here for the love of imparting 
art within his beloved city walls. That is the way they 
are ; you can’t change it. 

By wise selection here there could be amassed a wealth 
of normal instruction that would be indeed a ‘‘ royal” 
blessing to music. Then the environment, the art atmos- 
phere, the feeling and the tradition are here, all ready 
made, for which, with our best intentions, we must wait. 
There would be none of the doubt, the perplexity, the bick- 
ering in the way of beginning. It could be opened at once 
here. 
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It could be made to fit right in with the present vocal 
education so that not a grain need be lost. People here 
know how to do and what to do by the laws and science of 
art ; there would be no experimenting and they are honest 
and unself seeking. 

There could be amassed the best of all the répertoires, 
languages, stage action, correct French, musical history, 
all those things for which the poor girls must now hunt all 
over Paris, and above all a big, liberal, progressive spirit, a 
spirit that studied the earth, not Paris, and that used the 
past only to enrich the present and build for the future, 

The art of imparting should be the basis, the end and 
aim of all the work ; examination should test the ability to 
impart as well as the actual knowledge, and a certified 
license should thereafter accompany the ‘ desire” to teach 
singing. 

There would be an objective point for which hundreds 
could work. There would be at least a house, a place, a 
head centre to which girls could go and know what to ex- 
pect. There the various departments of an education that 
are now divided, scattered, perplexing, worrying, wasteful, 
could be united, welded, systematized, made one artistic, fit- 
ting entirety. Present, past and future would be benefited. 
It would be a stepping stone to our own national conserva- 
tory. It would be a pulpit—a harvest sown ; it would be 
an immense feature in Musical Progress. 

As to money. What would the small expense of such an 
undertaking be to two or three of our musical people ?—~and 
there are many I know in Paris who would willingly help 
such an enterprise. All that parents would have to do 
would be to reflect on the wilful waste of money that goes 
on here every year to make any expense seem trifling in 
comparison. 

There was never a progressive move made on earth that 
was so simple, so practical, so wise and unwasteful in the 
execution, so incalculable in its salutary effects. 

Meantime the répertoires taught by the different Paris 
teachers, what they think of the Wagner dramas and if 
they teach them, and kindred topics, will be treated here in 


a week or so. 
LES MIETTES. 


You may depend on it that when an event in Paris is such 
that by mention of ‘‘ the marriage’ every man, woman and 
child in the city knows what wedding is meant, the event 
is one of importance extraordinary. 

Such was the wedding of the young Rothschild, son of 
Baron James, grandson of Baron Nathaniel, nephew of 
Baron Arthur, who was married this morning to Mlle. de 
Weisweiller, granddaughter of Mme. Sulzbach, daughter 
of M. Georges de Weisweiller. 

During the important hours the principal boulevards of 
the city leading to the grand synagogue, Rue de la Victoire, 
were literal streams of perfect equipages, bearing the tribe 
of the house of money to the scene of the cere-money. 
Frugal Paris, a stick of bread in one hand and a bottle of 
wine in the other, ate its simple lunch in its doorway to 
view the wealth pageant, and no doubt to more than one 
simple heart came a vague feeling that saving was not 
making, and that love of art perfection only would never, 
on this earth at least, create a like parade. 

It is worthy of note, however, that among the mines of 
treasure which were wedding presents, chef d'ceuvres of 
pure taste of past and present, and representing a sum 
which would build conservatories in every State in the 
Union, make princesses of wealth of every musical student 
in Paris and New York, there was not one single solitary 
suggestion of music in any way, shape or manner. The 
music at the synagogue, however, was superb. 

Thilas, chorus, old air; Leélim, tenor solo (Mr. Varmbrot) and 
chorus, E. Jonas; Instrumental Quatuor, harpe, violoncelio, violin 
and organ (Messrs. Franck, Loéb, Lederer and De Villers), S. David ; 
Prayer of Moses, Mr. Duguez, baritone, and chorus, Rossini; Duo, 
tenor and baritone, Mr. Varmbrot and Duguez, S. David; Final Hal- 
lelujah Chorus, S. David. Organist, Mr. de Villers. 

Large donations were made to charity, 1,000 frs. to each 
of the twenty arrondissements of Paris and much else by 
Mme. Nathaniel, and various considerable distributions by 
Baron James Rothschild. Unlike his forefathers, the young 
bridegroom is not a money-maker but a doctor, and better 
yet, a doctor consecrated to work in the free hospitals en- 
dowed by his ancestors. They seem to be a philanthropic, 
but not a musical company. 

Not so our little Countess Gould-Castellane, who is con- 
stantly identified with musical affairs here, not only on her 
own account, but through her husband, who is a great 
music lover, sings nicely and is a pupil of Signor de Traba- 
dello. 

Speaking of M. Trabadello, another of his pupils, Mr. 
Gerard Gerome, has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson to sing 
Jvanhoe with the Carl Rosa Company in London. M. Tra- 
badello remains in Paris all summer. Beautifully installed 
here with all the comforts of the best civilization, including 
carriages and horses, by which to seek fresh air, he wisely 
decides that he would be very foolish to exchange them 
for the doubtful comforts of rural or seaside life. 

Miss Ollie Fremstadt, well known to New Yorkers, and 
who was identified with the music of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, has been engaged in the Cologne Opera. The position 
is, I believe, largely due to the efforts of Lilli Lehmann. 





her teacher, who has been a patron saint for Miss Frem- 
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stadt ever since first hearing her superb voice. It is not 
voice that she has strong 
dramatic and artistic instinct and any amount of tempera- 


alone Miss Fremstadt has; 
ment. 

‘*Ah! if it had only come at twenty !"" was Calvé’s ex- 
clamation, in speaking of the immense sum paid her to go 
to America on a six months’ engagement. ‘If it had only 
come when I wastwenty !” 

I always feel more pathos than triumph in thinking of 
Calvé. Ihave never seen the hollowness of Fame-life to a 
Love-born nature more clearly illustrated than in her case 

Daudet's favorite music is the musique tzigane. It al- 
ways affects him peculiarly with a sense of voluptuous lux- 
iry. Another passion with him is the sea. Alas! by order 
of his physicians, he has for the last eight years been for- 
bidden to approach it. Imagine his delight the other day 
when, scarcely seated on the boat crossing to England, 
suddenly there crept about him, asif rising from the depths 
of the sea, the thrilling ‘‘trron-trron" of the Rakocsky 
march. He believed it at first an illusion, till learning thata 
rich voyager, also a passionate lover of the gypsy strains, 
had actually hired an orchestra to accompany the boat. 

‘Et pendant tout le voyage, j'ai joui de ce double en- 
chantement d‘¢tre bercé par la mer et par la plainte déli- 
Ah! mais, c’était un réve!” 


ceuse des violons tziganes. 


Alas! the composer of Poet and Peasant will write no 
more music for common ears. Who knows what part 
Franz von Suppe is called to play! He was an enormous 


man who concealed some twenty litres of beer per day 
He was rich for a composer, had a charming country villa 
He 
cupied with agricultural pursuits. 

Wagner was born in 1813, and died February 13 
iauguration of the Bayreuth by 
on the 13th, the prologue of the Niebelungen Ring 


near Vienna son is in no sense a musician, being oc- 
The 
Theatre Rhinegold 
Wa 


was on 13th of August, ’76, and the two representations of 


Tannhiiuser at the Paris Opera House were on March 13 
and May 13, ‘61 and 

Clarisse Harlowe, a piece for three personages, C/ar7sse, 
Vorden, written by M 
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Robert Lovelace and ( 

Edouard Noél, is the cantata chosen from among fifteen 
by the Academy jury for the final competition for the 
Prix de Rome. The cantata was dictated to the six 


chosen students mentioned last week, who have twenty- 
four hours in which to write the score. 

The centennial of the Institute, which takes place Octo- 
ber 24, will be presided over by M. Ambroise Thomas. 
The féte will last four days. 

The Society National for the encouragement of well-do- 


ing had its session for the distribution of prizes on Sun- 
day. Prominent among the benefactors of this noble work 
is M. Jules Faivre, the retired piano manufacturer, whose 
wise and progressive measures have been frequently noted 
in these columns. The affair was an inspiring one, made 
still more so by the stirring eloquence of the president—M. 
Jules Simon. 


A brillian 
this week at the Salle Pleyel. 


soirée of the Composers’ pociety took place 
MM. Guilmant and Dubois 
both took active part, and works by all the prominent 
French composers were played or sung. 

Wieniawski gives his second concert on Tuesday. 

On June 1 a benefit concert will be given at the Lafayette 
Home by the young lady musicians. Dr. Evans and his 
good wife are arranging everything to have not only a first- 
class concert, but a first-class benefit. 

By the way, the artists’ studio, which has been added 
this year to the accommodations of the home, is finished. 
Not only so, but the first three pictures painted in it have 
been accepted ‘‘on the line.” They were the work of a 
young American, Miss Green, and one of the pictures was 
a portrait of Miss Cornelius, of Philadelphia, a young singer 
aiso staying at the house. 

The ** United States of Europe” is a new book out here. 
The idea, of course, is mocked by some eyeless minds, just 
as railroads, electricity, bicycles and the movement of the 
earth have been mocked. 

In Paris 588 boys were born this week and 581 girls. 
Which will be the Beethoven, the Napoleon, the Buddha— 
and which, alas! the Josephines and Adelaides and Minnas? 

FANNIE EpGAr THomas, 


P. S.—Saint-Saéns has returned. 


Heine, An Opera.—Luigi Marzani, the composer of 
Marcella, has completed a new opera entitled Heinrich 
Heine 

Terschak in Siberia.—During the months of 


March and April Adolph Terschak, the eminent conductor 


and flutist, gave symphony concerts in Western Siberia 
Omsk, Kurgan, Tobolsk were the principal cities he 
visited. Terschak had visited with a symphony orchestra 


several years ago other parts of Siberia—namely, the cities 
of Irkutsk, Perm, Ekatarinburg, Tomsk and Krasnogark. 
Bologaa.—Thanks to the Quartet Society of Bologna, 
Robert Schumann's Faust composition has been heard for 
the first time in that city, and, in fact,in Italy. The per- 
formances took place on May 19, 23 and 25 with the follow- 


ing soloists: De Macchi, soprano; Berti, contralto; Kasch- 


mann, baritone; Tamburlini, bass, and Bertini, tenor. 








CHURCH CHOIR WORK. 


Tue Soutn Cuurcn. 


wea From Last 
N the way back to New York, after a year’s study, 
he visited different cities, playing many organs and 

In Leipsic he played at the 


Week's Issuc 


ntin 


meeting well-known musicians. 
conservatory for Carl Piutti, and was present with him in 
the old Thomas Kirche when the arrangements were being 
made to remodel Bach's famous old organ. Stopping at 
Magdeburg, he met Dr. Ritter and played in the cathedral. 
In Dresden he had the honor of playing before Gustav 
Merkel some of the latter’s compositions. He spent some 
time hearing church music in Paris, and went to England, 
where he met Sir George Stainer and George C. Martin, 
now the organist of St. Paul's, London, and played on the 
Albert Hall, St. Paul's and other of the great organs. Dr. 
ridge paid him the especial honor of an invitation to share 
the organ loft with him on Christmas Day at Westminster 
Abbey 

Dr. Smith returned to America and responded to a call 
from St. Peter's Church, Albany, and afterward to the 
Church of the Incarnation in New York. During his stay 
in Albany he gave twenty free organ recitals and organized 
a choral club which produced Dvordk’s Stabat Mater for 
the first time with an orchestra in America. 

Dr. Smith came to New York in 1885 and assumed his 
position as organist and choirmaster in the South Dutch 
Reformed Church. He has been abroad nearly every year 
and had the advantage of meeting some of the most dis- 
tinguished men, notably Sir John Stainer, Dr. Lloyd, Sir 
Walter Parratt, Berthold Tours, W. S. Hoyte, Baron de la 
Tombelle, M. Salomé, M. Guilmant, Ferdinand Hiller and 
others. 

Mr. Smith is also professor of music in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and president of the Manuscript Society, 
was formerly director of the Composers’ Club, and has been 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Music by his Alma 
Mater, Hobart College. His compositions include fifty 
songs, an album of piano pieces, several church anthems, 
two books of ten Christmas carols, and ten Easter carols, 
several Te Deums, part songs, male and female choruses, 
and an album of twenty-five Song Vignettes, and the Can- 
tata King David (time of performance one hour and thirty 
minutes). A distinguished feature of Dr. Smith’s work has 
been his organ recitals, which he has carried on ever since 
he connected himself with the South Church choir, and the 
number to his credit now reaches 200. 

Relative to the choir under Dr. Smith's charge, there are 
The main body of the 


many admirable characteristics. 
choir is composed of singers who have been members for a 
number of years, and it is probably this fact which enables 
the choir to do such a prodigious amount of work with only 
one rehearsal a week. Dr. Smith is one of those who be- 
lieve in having absolute control of the choir direction ; and 
even in the difficulties of oratorio work he is able to control 
and guide the tonal effects from his seat at the organ with 
as much precision as though the performance were directed 
by a leader's baton. 

Of course this is only accomplished by observing effects 
from different parts of the building, and to this end many 
an anthem is sung by the choir and played by the assist- 
ant organist with Dr. Smith as sole listener down in the 
church. 

The choir is noted among musicians for its purity of tone, 
its precision in attack and its delicate effects of shading 
and nuance. As every member is obliged to be a good 
sight reader all the attention at rehearsals can be given to 
nicety of expression, and it is not a novelty for this choir 
to do an occasional anthem at service, without having 
looked it over beforehand. 

The amount of work accomplished during the year may 
be attested by the following list of selections, which in- 
clude the oratorios and cantatas that were performed dur- 
ing the past winter: October 28, 1894, From the Psalms, 
different composers; November 25, Seed Time and Har- 
vest, West ; December 30, Christmas Oratorio, Bach ; Jan- 
uary 27, 1895, King David, Gerrit Smith ; February 24, St. 
Paul, Mendelssohn ; March 31, Redemption, Gounod ; Good 
Friday, Crucifixion, Stainer; April 28, St. Mary Magdalen, 
Stainer ; May 25, 4 p. m., Summer Praise Service, selec- 
tions. 

This, of course, includes on the praise services upon the 
last Sunday, afternoons of each Monday, which services 
are always overcrowded. In addition to this there are 
given each Sunday, by the choir, from four to six anthems, 
some of extended form and difficulty, such as Gounod's 
Gallia, Garrett's Just Judge of Heaven, Mendelssohn's 
Hear My Prayer, and others. 

The choir library is probably one of the most extensive in 
the city, containing over 250 anthems and services, and some 
twenty oratorios and cantatas, among which may be men- 
tioned the following : The Messiah, Hindel ; Elijah, St. Paul, 
Mendelssohn ; Christmas Oratorios, Bach; Light of the 
World, Sullivan; Redemption, Gounod; Passion Music, 
Gaul ; Mary Magdalene, Crucifixion, Stainer ; Lord is King, 
Bamby ; Song of Miriam, Schubert ; Gallia, Gounod ; King 
David. Gerrit Smith ; Prayer and Praise, Gilchrist ; Stabat 





Mater, Rossini ; Seed Time and Harvest, West ; Daughter 
of Jairus, Stainer. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith and family will take their departure for 
Europe next Saturday, June 8, and intend to remain abroad 
all summer, visiting London and some of the cities on the 
Continent. 








A Defiance to Howard. 

Editors The Musical Courter : 

ITER attentively perusing the discussion going 
A on in your valuable journal, permit me to defy the 
insults Mr. Howard has heaped upon others who have ex- 
pressed opinions, and dare to state my own, which, being 
based upon many years’ study and experience, both at home 
and abroad, may perhaps receive some respect if nota little 
courtesy. I know it is not considered policy for one teacher 
to uphold the views and teachings of another, but when 
twenty years of one’s life have been devoted to careful re- 
search, when the theories upheld and taught by those who 
for various reasons express them unreservedly in public 
print, which are all familiar to me,I feel bound to come 
forward and compliment at least one who has reached the 
summit of her profession. 

I refer to Mme. d’Arona. She has written but onearticle 
in response to the ignorant assault made upon her and 
others, but that response was so logical and true that I can 
conceive of nothing to equalit. Her words in subsequent 
articles are teachings in themselves, from which more than 
one professional will benefit, I assure you, while witholding 
from her the credit, no doubt. 

I, for one, however, do not propose to see the benefit that 
her lucid explanations, practical common sense, rare men- 
tal achievements, knowledge and evident experience 
spreads broadcast, without showing her public recognition 
and appreciation. That she teaches Lamperti’s principles 
altogether, I doubt, although in the main her views are his, 
but so combined with those of other great teachers, to 
whom I am indebted for all my knowledge, that she must 
also have been their pupil or stumbled upon great truths 
unawares. Whichever it is, she knows what she is talking 
about, and, thank God! I know enough to know it, too. 

Of all studies in this wide universe never was there one 
so superficially dipped into, or one that, if sheer accident 
does not place it in the student's way, is so fraught with 
bitter disappointments, aye, very anguish, as this glorious 
‘* Art of Singing.” I have seen the day when with curses 
on my lips I have been tempted to blow my brains out. 
Why? Because I had staked my all on this knowledge, 
home, family, friends, health, money and my life ; for until 
I mastered this slippery art nothing held me or had any 
attraction forme. Had I not mastered it I would not be 
here. It took me many years, but many were wasted upon 
humbugs. 

Now, let me say a word to the psychologists. 
not wrong, any one of you, but neither are you right. 
Don't close the door upon the few truths you may have 
discovered, but rather let them prepare the way for others 
just as wonderful and more necessary to the art. Again, 
do not stop there ; there is more yet for you to learn; go 
on! But you may argue you know enough to carry the 
pupil as far as you have gone. You are mistaken; your 
greatest knowledge is more necessary to the beginner 
than the artist. Apvo.tr Marco. 
Care of R. Mitchell, The Beresford, West Ejighty-first 

street, New York. 


You are 


Galloway College.—The School of Music, Galloway Col- 
lege, Searcy, Ark., gave the following program on the 
occasion of the sixty-eighth recital : 

Sonata in A flat, op. 26, Andante con Variazione Scherzo, Marcia 
Funebre Allegro, Beethoven, Miss Crosby; Aria, On Mighty Pens 
(Creation), Haydn, Miss Price; Impromptu in B flat, op. 142, No. 3, 
Schubert; Spring Song, Henselt; Berceuse, Henselt; Spinning 
Song, Mendelssohn, Miss Crosby; in Idleness, Paladilhe ; 
Hedge Roses, Schubert, Miss Price; Concerto in D, No. 5, Allegro, 
Andante, Allegro, Mozart, Cadenzas by Reinecke (the orchestral 
by Miss Burmeister), Miss 


Love 


parts accompanied on second 
Crosby. 

Miss Mae Crosby, a pupil of Miss Burmeister, gave a recital last 
Friday night to a most recherché and attentive audience. This: is 
the second time Miss Crosby has appeared ina recital of her own, 
and the progress she has made during the last year's study is little 
less than marvelous. Endowed by nature with an unusual degree of 
musical temperament, intelligence and a strong individuality this 
last year’s training brought out wonderfully the beauty of her sing- 
ing, sympathetic tone, the clearness and smoothness in the most 
pianissimo runs and the bold though graceful style of playing. She 
has poetry in her conceptions, and her soulful interpretation, her in- 
telligent and artistic pi:rasing, bring forth an exquisite charm that 


piano 


wins her hearers. 

The Beethoven Sonata was not the most grateful work for Miss 
Crosby. The first part was interpreted beautifully, but in the last 
movement lack of repose was evident and consequently some of the 
passages sounded blurred. She was at a better advaatage in the 
Schubert Variations and Henselt's shorter pi-ces, the latter of which 
were played with a delicate insight and charm. The concerto was 
rendered with brilliancy and smoothness, the orchestral parts being 
taken on a second piano by Miss Burmeister. Liberal, unstinted ap- 
plause and flowers were bestowed on the young concert giver. Miss 
Crosby, as we hear, will go next year either to Berlin or Vienna to 
continue her musical studies. We wish her cordially the success in 
her future career she so highly deserves. Miss Maude Price, who 
assisted Miss Crosby with an aria and two songs, isachar ming singer 
and well known here. She hasa pure, true soprano voice ot lovely 
quality which she uses with great skill and good effect. She sang her 
selections in excellent taste and style and contributed greatly to the 
success of the recital.—/ocal paper. 
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BERLIN, May 11, 189. 

IOLONCELLO playing has figured prominently 

in Berlin's musical life during the last half of the sea- 

son. So many famous ’cellists never appeared here before 

in one winter. Anton Hekking, Hugo Becker, Julius 

Klengel, Robert Hausmann, Heinrich Kiefer, Hugo Dechert 

and Luigi Abbiate were all heard in solo between January 
29 and April 3. 

Of these artists the last four were heard several times 
each. Several other ‘cellists played earlier in the season 
also, but they were not of the same calibre as these seven. 
The first six of these artists are the greatest ‘cellists in the 
world. Davidoff, the king of ’cello virtuosi, is dead. Popper 
and Piatti are on the decline and are practically out of the 
race. They are resting on their well-earned laurels. 

The two artists possessing the best combination of good 
qualities, whose playing is, judging from every point of 
view, the most satisfactory, are Hugo Becker and Anton 
Hekking. 

Others are great in some particular features. Hausmann 
and Dechert, for instance, as quartet players have scarcely 
their equals. Klengel will play break-neck technicalities at 
a tempo quite impossible for others. Kiefer can in point of 
mere execution go Klengel one better, and the volume of 
his tone is tremendous. But in some particulars these men 
are lacking; they cannot therefore lay suchclaim to great- 
ness as artists like Becker and Hekking, whose playing is 
so well rounded off, so great in every way. 

No one is, of course, absolutely perfect. Every artist 
has his weak points. Even Hugo Becker, great man though 
he is, is lacking in one thing—warmth. His tone is grand, 
his technic finished, his conception that of the born 
musician. He is a truly great 'cellist; there is nothing in 
his interpretation to be criticised, but one sometimes longs 
for more fire and passion. 

Anton Hekking has this. He has also in addition all of 
the commendable qualities that distinguish Becker, and 
is therefore, in my opinion, the greatest ’cellist of all of the 
artists mentioned above. I have heard Hekking once in 
public and several times in private of late, and the oftener 
I hear him the more do I realize what a great ’cellist he is. 
Since he left America two years ago he has devoted him- 
self entirely to solo playing, and in consequence he now 
takes a higher rank as a virtuoso than ever before. 

Last Thursday Hekking entertained a few friends at his 
house. He performed, ably accompanied by Howard 
Brockway, a new concerto by Hans Sitt, which he is now 
studying, and which, if I mistake not, will be one of his 
most effective concertos; futhermore, Max Bruch’s Kol 
Nidrei, the Bach air, a charming Moto Perpetuo by Fitzen- 
hagen, Popper's Elfentanz, and his own arrangement of 
Paganini’s Moto Perpetuo. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a detailed account of 
Hekking’s playing of these selections on this occasion, but 
rather to describe his chief characteristics as a performer 
in general. He is, above all, inspired with the conviction 
that tone is the first requisite in ‘cello playing. ‘‘ Auf 
Klang achten” is his motto, and whether he plays the Bach 
air or Paganini’s Moto Perpetuo, he produces good sound 
effects. He never sacrifices clearness and finish to rapidity 
of tempo or volume of tone. He does not make the diffi- 
cult passages drag, however, nor is his tone small. But a 
beautiful singing tone—a tone that tells in passage work as 
well as in cantilena—is his first thought. And does not the 
nature of the noble instrument demand this first of all? 

Davidoff himself was celebrated for this very feature. 
But Hekking, as I stated above, has a rare combination of 
good points, otherwise he would not be so great. A beau- 
tiful tone is of itself not enough. For clearness and finish 
in difficult passage work a big technic is necessary, and 
this Hekking has. Anyone who can play Paganini on the 
‘cello must have a big technic. The beauties of Hekking’s 


fine tone are brought out in all styles of works because of 
his finished technic. 


Finish—this is Hekking’s principal 





feature next to his full, singing tone. His playing is fin- 
ished, polished and well rounded off. He, too, like Hugo 
Becker, is in point of conception a musician to the manner 
born. He enters into his work, moreover, with a spirit 
and with an enthusiasm that cannot fail of effect on his 
hearers. 

He has an admirable right arm. The bow is under per- 
fect control. He produces his tone by drawing and not by 
bearing on, hence there are no rasping sounds with him 
when playing fortissimo. On the first note of the Bach 
air he brings out a tremendous crescendo, but he does not 
force the tone; there is not a break, not a quiver. On the 
other hand, his staccato and spiccato are clear and crisp. 
His style is musicianly and manly—a style that appeals to 
artists, being quite free free from mannerisms, and happily 
also free from dry, pedagogic qualities. He is to add a 
number of new works to his repertory for next season. 
Whatever he plays he plays superlatively well. A great 
‘cellist is Anton Hekking. 

Anton Witek, concertmaster of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, deserves warm praise for his work during the 
winter. The members of this orchestra are very hard 
worked men. First, there are the three regular popular 
concerts and attendant rehearsals every week ; then come 
the great Strauss concerts, ten in number, with several re- 
hearsals for each, and, lastly, the large number of extra 
concerts given by visiting soloists, composers, &c. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra is the only first-class organization 
available for such work. The orchestra averages during 
the entire season about one rehearsal and one concert a 
day. 

Witek, as concertmaster, must always be at his desk. 
Despite these arduous duties he has appeared as soloist in 
the popular concerts nearly every week. He has played— 
and played well—concertos by Beethoven, Paganini, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn and Wieniawski, besides a number of 
lesser works like Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccio, Ernst’s Airs 
It is really remarkable, considering 
in the or- 


Hongrois Variés, &c. 
the immense amount of work he has to do 
chestra. 

At the last Philharmonic concert of the season, on May 1, 
he gave a fine rendering of the Beethoven concerto. He 
has the necessary repose for the work. It was a clear, 
manly, well rounded off performance. His violin sounded 
admirably throughout the three movements, although it is 
by no means a remarkable instrument. Witek knows how 
to make a violin sound to the very best advantage. The G 
string in the opening theme of the rondo gave out rich, 
full, sonorous tones with something of the trumpet-like 
quality of a fine old Guarnerius. I was astonished on 
examining the violin after the performance to find that 
Witek had been playing on a steel E string. I had noticed 
absolutely nothing of that metallic quality peculiar to these 
strings. Others were also greatly surprised at this. Witek 
is a hard worker. Of him it may truthfully be said that he 
improves every minute. If I mistake not he is one of the 
coming violinists of Germany. 


= *# 


An interesting concert was given at the Royal High 
School on the 4th by Robert Kahn, assisted by Joachim, 
Wirth and Hausmann, Helene Jordan and Felix Schmidt, 
vocalists, and a chorus of female voices directed by Prof. 
Adolf Schulze. The program was made up entirely of 
compositions by Robert Kahn, and was as follows: 





Quartet fiir Klavier, Violine, Viola u. Violoncello in H-moll, op. 
14; Lieder—Auf dem See, Standchen, Obdach der Liebe, Der Giirt- 
ner; Gesinge fiir 3 stimmigen Frauen-Chor mit Klavierbegleitung, 
op. 17 -Im Wasser wogt die Lilie, Brautlied, Sag’ an, o lieber Vogel 
mein, Der Weiher, Zwiegesang ; Lieder—Haidenacht, November- 


feier, Die Morgensonne funkelt, Schén Hedwig (Ballade); Trio fiir 


Klavier, Violine und Violincello in E-dur, op. 19. 

The fact that Joseph Joachim and associates took interest 
enough in the young man’s compositions to play them in 
public was a guarantee of their merit. Of the three move- 
ments of the quartet the andante pleased me most. There 
are beautiful thoughts in it, well expressed. Thetriois a 
later work and is more interesting, on the whole, than the 
quartet, though the slow movement is weaker in melodic 
invention than the slow movement of the quartet. As a 
whole, however, it shows marked progress. The allegro 
is a very interesting movement, technically admirably con- 
structed. The finale is spontaneous and stirring. 

Both works were well rendered and well received. No 
one seemed more pleased with them than Joachim himself, 
who congratulated the composer before the audience. 

It seems, however, that Kahn’s real talent lies in writing 
for the voice. The songs, especially those for three part 
female chorus, were charming. The poems he has selected 
are for the most part simple and pleasing in style, and he 
has set them to music that is quite in keeping with their 
character. There is a spontaneous flow of fresh, beautiful 
melodies. The accompaniments are interesting, yet charm- 
ing in their simplicity. There is no straining after effect, 
no attempt at unnatural or startling harmonies or progres- 
sions. It was a pleasure to hear these charming little com- 
positions. The ‘‘ Zwiegesang” had to be repeated. Kahn 
played the accompaniments and the piano parts in the quar- 
tet and trio admirably. He has been teaching at the High 
School as substitute for Professor Rudolph, principal of the 








piano department, for some time, and is soon to be estab- 
lished as one of the regular instructors. 





May 18, 

The Listemann brothers sail for New York on Sunday, 
the 26th. They played at a Hochschule concert last even- 
ing for the last time, taking part in an octet by Bargiel for 
four violins, two violas and two ‘cellos. The work is inter- 
esting and was very well played. The Listemanns are tal- 
ented young men. Orchestra conductors in search of first- 
class players would do well to engage them. 

* * & 

The concert season is now over. Now and then concerts 
are given by some belated worshippers of the Muse, but 
these are but stragglers following the main body of the 
It has been a remarkable season in point of violin 
playing. What an array of great virtuosi have been 
heard here since October! Our three great local artists, 
Joachim, Halir and Zajic, have been heard repeatedly as solo- 
ists and as chamber music performers. Then we have had 
Burmester, Sarasate, Brodsky, Sauret, Auer and Heermann. 
Nine really great violinists, in fact nearly all of the great 
players of the world. The boy wonder, Hubermann, de- 
serves mention all by ,himself. He is truly a wonder. If 
we step down a little from the plane on which these ten 
giants tread, we can count the violin soloists who have 
appeared here during the season literally by the dozen— 
many of them excellent artists too, who have done very 
The number of good violinists is constantly 
But to the small list of really 


army. 


good work. 
and rapidly increasing. 
great ones a name is but seldom added. 

Of the large number of débutants but one achieved 
marked success, and that was Burmester. The others, 
with few exceptions, did not give promise of anything out 
of the ordinary. Many have been mediocre only. Yet 
there has been a plentiful display of talent. The lack of 
the right kind of study was far more evident than the lack 
Young violinists are in too much of a hurry to 
appear in public. What is needed is better preparation. 
How few realize what a long, hard course of study is nec- 
essary to a successful public career! Look at Burmester! 
It was nine years ago that he graduated from the Hoch- 
schule, having studied four years under Joachim. Since 
then he has practiced from eight toten hours a day steadily. 
And yet success has only come to him this winter, although 
he has long been known to the concert stage. 

For students there are important lessons to be drawn 
from the semi-failures of many of these newcomers. 

Of the great artists recalled above, all were criticised 
and commented upon in full at the time of their appear- 
ance, except Adolf Brodsky and Hugo Heermann. Heer- 
mann played here before I began to write as a specialist 
on violin playing. He was the soloist of the first Strauss 
Philharmonic concert, and his selection was the Brahms 
concerto. He is a staunch admirer of Brahms, and was 
one of the first to play this concerto in public. 

He is a well-balanced, solid, legitimate player, who can 
always be relied on to do satisfactory work, especially in 
the classics; but his repertory is small, and there is dry- 
ness and sameness to his style that becomes somewhat 
monotonous on repeated hearings. He is not of the inner 
circle of the chosen few, yet he is worthy of the name of 


of talent. 


great violinist. 

When ten years old he played to Rossini, who recognized 
his talent and sent him to Brussels with letters of intro- 
duction and recommendation to Fétis, the director of the 

srussels Conservatory. Here the boy studied three years 

under J. Meerts, an excellent pedagogue, now known 
chiefly for his studies on bowing. Heermann won the first 
prize at the conservatory. Later he studied fora time in 
Paris. Léonard, Vieuxtemps, Beriot and Joachim gave 
him a few polishing touches, though he did not actually 
study for any considerable time under these masters. 
Since 1865, Frankfort has been his home. He has been 
successful on his concert tours as a soloist and quartet 
player, also as a teacher at the Frankfort Conservatory. 

Adolf Brodsky assisted at a concert given by a vocalist 
at the Singakademie early in the season. I did not write 
about him at the time, as I heard him play two short num- 
bers only, and as I expected to hear him again to better 
advantage. He did not play again, however. He played 
at that concert a movement from a Bach sonata for violin 
alone. Unfortunately I arrived too late hear this. I did 
hear, though, the adagio from Spohr’s ninth concerto, and a 
great performance it was. Brodsky has the right concep- 
tion of Spohr—a virile conception. His musicianship is 
above criticism, and his technical equipment complete. 
He is an artist whose playing suggests a long and thorough 
schooling. He is to be depended upon. I should like to 
hear him play some of the great concertos for violin. Above 
all I should like to hear him play the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo. He is said to have made a special study of this 
work, and, according to the opinion of those competent to 
judge, his interpretation of it is grand. 

Auer had great success with it here in March. Auer does 
not play the original, however, but an arrangement of his 
own. He has introduced some virtuoso effects that are in- 
deed effective, and no doubt his playing of the work is quite 
as acceptable to most audiences as a strict interpretation 
of the original. Yet he does not carry out the composer’s 
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intentions. The first edition of the concerto was dedicated 
to Auer, and it is claimed by his admirers that Tschaikow- 
sky agreed to the changes the great violinist made. This 
is doubtful, however, as Tschaikowsky was by nature op- 
posed to virtuoso effects ; and then the fact that he re-wrote 
the concerto and dedicated it to Brodsky speaks against this 
assertion. 

The concerto is comparatively seldom performed here, 
hence thecritics do not know it and did not criticise Auer's 
arrangement. But it is safe to assume that if he had played 
the Beethoven or Bruch concerto with as many changes 
those critics who preach the gospel of minutely carrying 
out the composer's intentions would have written bitter 
things. As it was they were eminently satisfied, thus find- 
ing bliss in their ignorance. 


* * & 


The violin has played a more important part in the con- 
cert world this season than the piano, Yet there has been 
some very fine piano playing. To Americans it is an inter- 
esting and encouraging fact that American pianos are 
gaining a sure foothold in Europe. The Steinway piano 
has been played during the winter repeatedly at the Sing- 
akademie and at the Philharmonie. All true musicians who 
heard it must have been convinced of the superiority of its 
tone over the instruments usually heard here. As Joachim 
once tersely expressed it ‘‘ Steinway is to the pianist what 
Stradivarius is to the violinist.” 


** * 


Howard Brockway, our genial young American composer, 
leaves for New York next week. He carries with him the 
best wishes of his many friends on this side of the ocean. 


ArtTuuR M. ABELL. 


An Echo from Paris. 
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May 30, 

l is very difficult to sing with taste and expres- 
] sion without the gifts of nature, which are a good 
voice, atrue sense of hearing and an apt disposition. The 
execution of vocal music is much easier than that pro- 
duced from mechanical instruments, for the voice does not 
require such lengthy, laborious study. Notwithstanding 
this facility, it isa surprising as well as a noteworthy fact 
that the singers of to-day who are really skillful may be 
counted upon the fingers, while among contemporary in- 
strumentalists a vast number can be named who are expert 
players, even if many of them do not touch the hearts of 
their astonished listeners. 

Nature has not been generous enough to accord to every- 
one all the gifts necessary. The singer possessing a fine 
voice often lacks style, intelligence, power and what 1s com- 
monly called ‘‘soul.” En passant, it may be remarked 
that these requisites are found wanting in not a few of our 
great technical players. 

There is nothing more disagreeable in music than a false 
intonation. To avoid this the singer should practice well 
all the intervals, and never force the voice, particularly on 
the very high or very low notes. 

The singer who occasionally finds it difficult to intonate 
a note correctly may overcome the trouble the second time 
by passing the tongue over the lips. By this means the 
pharynx will be displaced and a new strength acquired. 

I am acquainted with a celebrated singer who has been 
closely following the avalanche of wisdom fro and con 
upon the so-called ‘‘ break in the voice” with which THE 
MusicaL Cot overwhelmed of late. The 
prima donna called at my office a few days ago in a condi- 
tion very nearly approaching insanity. She declared that 
she had discovered a ‘‘ break” in her voice, the bare 
thought of which was haunting her into madness. What 
must she do; could I help her? I could. Would I recom- 
mend her to a teacher capable of curing her? I would not 
I could and would do much better. 


RIER has been 


because I could not. 
I gave her the name and address of one of the first profess- 
ors of laryngoscopy and rhinoscopy in Paris, and urged 
her to see him at once. She did so. The next day, wish- 
ing to know the result of her visit, I called upon the doctor. 
He told me that the ‘‘ break” was in the mznd and not in 
the voice of the singer; that she was the subject of a 
slight form of hysteria common to artists, and which can 
be quickly removed by a dose of pills compounded of the 
proper drugs. 

That evening I sought the lady at the theatre where she 
is singing. Between the first and second acts of the opera 
she met me behind the scenes with the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, 
how thankful Iam to you for sending me to Dr. P——y! 
You see, those articles made me so nervous that I actually 
imagined something must be wrong with my vocal organi- 
zation.” 

Therefore the best thing to do when you discover a 
‘break in the voice” would be to seek the advice of a com- 
peteat medical (not musical) authority—one who is capable 
of distinguishing between rea/ and cmagznary local de- 
This will save you from chronic hysteria, uncer- 
There 


fects. 
tainty, nervousness and loss of time and money! 


is not much of the ornamental in the experience of Mme. 





D——. The moral, however, may be of service to others 
whose brains have become ‘‘a little mixed” by too con- 
stant perusals of the Solomonic epistles on ‘‘ The Break 
in the Voice.” 

Several of THE Musica. Courter’'s able contributors have 
written about the union of the chest and head voices. 
None have given any simf/e rules for the guidance of the 
reader who might wish to accomplish that object, so essen- 
tial in preventing another sort of break in the voice. I 
have talked with a few of those who should and do know 
how it is done. Here is a concentrated extract of their 
opinions reduced toa common sense level: As it is rare 
to find persons possessing more than twelve or thirteen 
chest tones (cordes de poitrine), and among whom those 
who have more head tones (cordes de téte) or falsetto, it is 
necessary to unite the two in such a manner that the voice 
will seem to have a single register—a perfect equality. 
To obtain this it is necessary to endeavor as much as is 
possible to unite the tones of the chest, which are ordinarily 
between the fourth and fifth lines of the respective clefs of 
the singers, with the first of the head, in order that the 
transition from one voice to the other may not be too 
sensible. 

This result is accomplished in wot forcing the sharp 
tones of the chest and in increasing the lower tones of the 
head, or vce versa if the chest tones are feeble and those 
of the head more sustained or stronger. 

Mr. Paul Vidal, as all Paris knows, is the chef de chant 
at the National Academy of Music, or ‘‘ The Grand Opéra,” 
as the Americans callit. Mr. Vidal made his entrance into 
the arena of the musical world as a pupil of Massenet, and 
after performing several meritoricus feats he concluded to 
compose Guernica, an opera somewhat in the style of the 
usual Opéra Comique. Mr. Vidal's Ve//a was intended for 
Mme. Rose Caron, whom the composer, as well as the poet 
(Directoire Gaulhard, of the Opéra), hoped would create 
the rdle. Mme. Caron dropped out of the question, and 
Calvé was ‘‘selec‘ed” for the part. After rehearing it 
many times she gave it up and left town. Then Miss 
Louise Nikita was appealed to by Mr. Carvalho (in whose 
theatre the work will be first heard) and Mr. Vidal. Miss 
Nikita, for reasons which the deponenth sayeth not, de- 
clined to accept the honor. Then Mr. Gaillhard bethought 
himself of a Mlle. Lafargue, a débutante from the Conser- 
vatoire, who had been trying it over with the composer 
long before Calvé was intrusted with the manuscripts. 

By the time this letter reaches you Guernica will have 
been given at the Théatre de l’'Opéra Comique. Let us 
hope that Mr. Vidal may be made to feel happy ! 

The vendetta against the late Maurice Strakosch has 
been declared off. There has been a reconciliation and 
Adelina Patti-Nicolini feels happier to-day. The diva, 
while passing through Paris a few weeks ago, came across 
the name of Amalia Strakosch, née Patti, in a morning 
paper. The heroine of Home, Sweet Home wept great, 
big scalding tears—a flood that washed away the cobwebs 
of forgetfulness which had prevented her during twenty 
long years from remembering that Amalia Strakosch was 
her own sister! She snatched a pen and commenced to 
write a letter to ‘‘ my dearest "—no—a letter would be too 
long in reaching her. The garcon was summoned and or- 
dered to bring immediately ‘‘un petit bleu.” Thirty min- 
utes later the petit blue card telegram was placed in the 
hands of Mme. Amalia Strakosch, who read it over two or 
three times in order to assure herself that she was wide 
awake. Mme. Strakosch, who is ever good hearted, re- 
ceived Adelina’s invitation as a mark of repentence and 
went to see her. What Mme. Patti said to her long forgot- 
ten sister in excusing herself I do not know. I could, I 
think, pen an outline of what Maurice Strakosch would 
have /hought of the overture had he lived to witness it. 

Perhaps Mme. Patti may now feel like making some ex- 
cuse to the public who have been so patient and long suf- 
fering. Amen. 

The examples of gratitude are few in this vale of tears, 
but the opportunities of showing a thankful spirit are 
nearly endless. This thought flashed across my mind the 
other evening at the representation of Tannhduser, at which 
I assisted in consideration of the 50 frs. I paid for my place. 
On that auspicious night I felt my sense of gratitude mount 
50 per cent. toward the twinkling constellation which 
winked at me the hour I made my terrestrial début, and 
which, if astrological mysterioso is correct, has ever since 
had aneyeonme. Yes, Iam very glad that a slight re- 
membrance of the motif of the great German master’s chef- 
d’ceuvre rested with me. Had it been otherwise I should 
have been compelled to leave the theatre asking myself, or 
someone more informed, *‘ what on earth it all meant, any- 
how?” As soon as I could lisp a word I was taught to pro- 
nounce it in French. Up to date I have had something 
over forty years’ practice and therefore may be supposed 
toknow when it is sung or spoken either correctly, badly 
or indifferently. I must confess, however, that the jargon 
of some of our native (French) artists (?) who appeared in 
the Tannhduser cast upon this particular occasion were as 
unintelligible to me as the celebrated tongue twisting olio 
of Babel was to the wool gathered crowd who ‘‘ assisted” at 
that representation of confusion. Just let a foreign artist 
come here and pronounce our language with an accent ex- 





otique! The next day you will think, from what the papers 
have to say, that all the departed grammarians of ancient 
and modern Gaul had arisen from their tombs to enter a 
solemn protest. We can see the smallest particle of sand 
ina stranger’s eye. But we can’t even feel the bits of glass 
in our own optics! 

I accompanied Massenet last Tuesday morning to call 
upon Miss Louise Nikita. The charming singer was in the 
very best of spirits, and I ventured to remark that she had, 
by changing her coiffeur 4 la pompadour, rendered herself 
still more beautiful. She has just returned from her sixth 
tour in the Russian empire, where, as elsewhere, she reaps 
always a rich harvest of success. 

Massenet is brimful of great expectations and tells me 
that Miss Nikita possesses everything necessary for a per- 
fect interpretation of his anon, which she is going to sing 
next week upon her reappearance at the Opéra Comique. 
I have often been in the presence of excited musicians and 
elated composers; Massenet is the most enthusiastic of 
them all. He has studied anon with Miss Nikita every 
day since her return to Paris. He is positively mad over 
the American prima donna. Like Gounod, Massenet’s 
interest must be judged from what he does, not always 
from what he says. But in the present affair he is 
thoroughly sincere, and sees in Miss Nikita what he 
declares he has only once before known—an ideal anon. 

During a moment of repose the composer’s eye caught 
sight of a romance lying on the piano, upon which is printed 
Musique de Jules Massenet. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, ‘this is 
not my work ; I never sign my name Jules. On my com- 
positions I sign simply Massenet, just as I do in my letters. 
There are two Jules Massenets. One is my nephew, and the 
other is myself. Weare both composers. To distinguish 
between us I always sign my name Massenet. My nephew 
always adds Jules to his name. It has often occurred that 
he has received royalties from my songs and I from his. 

‘‘ A great number of the photographs purporting to repre- 
sent me are not mine ; they are those}of my nephew, who 
resembles me in a remarkable degree.” 

So Jules Massenet is not, after all, Massenet! They are, 
so to speak, a pair of musical Dromios. They are both 
clever composers, and if the public ‘* can't tell t’other from 
which” what difference should it make to those who lose 
nothing by the relationship ! 

Miss Nikita said she felt rested, and the composer, 
wishing to impress me as deeply as possible with the sing- 
er's talent, requested her to sing the gavot. 

It was really a treat, and Massenet’s new changements 
in this dainty morceau are exquisite. If the composer be- 
came worked up over such singing certainly I had a right 
to cry Brava! 

I am not surprised over the fact that Massenet is so 
prompt in his daily visits to Miss Louise Nikita. He has 
caught a prize. After a cup of Russian tea, made in the 
famous samovar, we shook hands with Miss Nikita and 
her handsome mother and bowed ourselves reluctantly out. 

‘*What are Messrs. Abbey & Grau doing in the direc- 
tion of trying to secure Miss Nikita? I am sure they must 
be sleeping.” This is what was remarked at Hugel’s by 

Un Monsieur pu THEATRE. 








Charles Dickens’ Song. 


FAVORITE and I think my 
A father enjoyed them all even more than we did—was 
one that was concerned with the history of Guy Fawkes— 
‘‘Guy Fawkes, that prince of sinisters, who once blew up 
the House of Lords, the King and all his ministers.”” The 
beginning of each verse contained some startling state- 
ment of this kind, which was afterward modified and ex- 
plained away in what we considered a most artful and 
humorous manner. I forget exactly what happened to in- 
terfere with the final stage of Guy Fawkes’ nefarious 
project, but in another verse it was stated that Guy, 
‘‘ crossing over Vauxhall Bridge, that way came into Lon- 
don. That is, he would have come that way to perpetrate 
his guilt, sir. But a little thing prevented him—the bridge 
it wasn’t built, sir,” and also that when they wanted to 
arrest him ‘‘they straightway sent to Bow street for that 
brave old runner, Townsend. That is, they would have 
sent for him, for fear he was no starter at ; but Townsend 
wasn’t living then, he wasn't born till arter that.” 

To each verse there was a chorus of the good, old-fash- 
ioned sort, with an ‘ Oh, ah, oh, ri fol de riddy oddy, bow 
wow wow ” refrain, and a great part of the point of the joke 
lay in the delivery of the introductory monosyllables, the 
first ‘‘oh” being given, as it were, with incredulity or a 
tone of inquiry ; the second, ‘‘ah,” strongly affirmatively, 
and the last, ‘‘ oh,” with an air as of one who has found 
conviction not without difficulty. Some of Tom Moore’s 
melodies also formed part of the répertoire, and there were 
no doubt others which I have forgotten; but the impres- 
sion of the singer as he sat in that rocking chair with us 
three children about or on his knees has never in the least 
faded from my mind, though of his appearance at some 
other and later times the picture may be less vivid.— 
Charles Dickens, the Younger, in the North American 
Review. 


song of ours 
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ir RICHTER, who has for many years been a 
great favorite in London, gave the first of his 
series of orchestral concerts at St. James’ Hall on Mon- 
day night. As usual when this great conductor appears 
the hall was crowded to its fullest capacity. Nothing but 
orchestral selections were given, and the program included 
the Kaisermarsch, Charfreitagszauber from Parsifal, the 
Walkiirenritt, the overture to Oberon, Brahms’ variations 
on a theme by Haydn, and Beethoven’s C minor symphony. 
There is nothing new to say as regards Richter’s reading 
of these numbers, and his reception was as cordial as ever. 

On Wednesday atthe Queen's Hall, the Wagner Birthday 
Concert, organized by Mr. Schulz Curtius, took place, con- 
ducted by Herr Mottl. This was his first appearance here 
this season, and now that he has become one of our firm 
favorites, his reception was most enthusiastic. Only two 
numbers figured in the program—a selection from the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, in which Miss Ella Russell was Sen/a, Mr. 
Andrew Black the Du/chman ; Miss Agnes Janson Marie ; 
Mr. David Bispham /a/and, and Mr. Lloyd Chandos, 
Erik, and the portion of Die Gétterdimmerung, embracing 
the trio of Rhine Daughters, Siegfried’s narrative, his 
death at the hands of //agen, and the Trauermarsch, the 
rendering of the latter being exceptionally fine. This se- 
lection was sung in German, the vocalists being Herr Emil 
Gerhauser as Stegfried ; Mr. David Bispham as Hagen ; 
Mr. Arthur Barlow as Gunther, and Miss Gelber, Miss 
Ralph and Miss Agnes Janson as the RAzne Daughters. 

There has been a superabundance of concerts this week. 
An interesting one formed the début of three artists. Miss 
Laura Burnham, from Boston, who possesses a pure so- 
prano voice of wide range, which she uses with the skill of 
a consummate artist, sang with that style which is famil- 
iarly associated with the pupils from Mme. Marchesi's 
studio. Her voice is fresh and pleasing, and in her stac- 
cato and bravura work is exceptional. The difficult aria 
from The Magic Flute she sang with facility, and she also 
gave Hiindel’s Sweet Bird, with flute obligato, and an old 
English ballad by Clifton. She was twice recalled after 
each number. Miss Ada Crossley, a young Australian 
contralto, also a pupil of Mme. Marchesi, has a rich con- 
tralto with a good upper register, which will enable her to 
sing mezzo rdles, and she will no doubt prove a valuable 
acquisition to our oratorio singers. She sings with much 
sympathy, and her début was altogether very promising. 
Her songs were In Questa Tomba, On the Rocks (Sainton 
Dolby) and Schumann’s Waldesgesprich, 

Young Jakoff Hambourg, brother of Mark Hambourg, 
the pianist, a boy of twelve years of age, made his first 
appearance, playing Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise 





splendidly, particularly for such a young violinist. He is 
a pupil of Wilhelm). 

Herr Bonawitz gave an historical organ, harpsichord and 
piano recital at the Queen’s (small) Hall on the 18th inst., 
when he introduced a well selected series of compositions 
for these instruments, embracing both ancient and modern 
works. 

Mr. Moberly, who has a string band of ninety lady per- 
formers, gave one of the best concerts of the kind that we 
have heard, last Wednesday, at St. James’ Hall. Most of 
his band are well-known society ladies, and the effect of 
their beautiful dresses was impressive, as well as their ex- 
cellent ensemble playing. 

Signor Francia, a mandolinist from Milan, who has 
trained a large mandolin orchestra, gave a concert on 
Thursday evening and made a good impression. 

The Handel Society gave a concert on Wednesday, when 
two works that are comparatively unknown, the Ode to 
St. Cecilia's Day and Dixit Dominus, were performed. 
Though some parts of these are beautiful, they have not 
altogether sufficient merit to warrant a frequent hearing. 
A work of Cherubini’s which followed was much better 
rendered. 

To-morrow evening the last of the Sunday Orchestral 
Evenings, under the conductorship of Mr. Randegger, that 
have been so eminently successful, takes place, and will 
serve as the début of Miss Regina de Sales, a young 
American soprano, Last Sunday an excellent program 
was again brought forward, consisting of familiar numbers, 
which were heartily appreciated by the audience. 

A series of concerts of ancient and modern French music 
have been organized by Messrs. Grus, who have recently 
opened a branch of their Paris house here. The first took 
place on Tuesday afternoon, when a most interesting and 
varied program was put forward, the first part consisting 
of old compositions performed on the original instruments, 
and the second of modern works. 

This evening Mr. Virgil, of the Virgil Practice Clavier 
Company. and Miss Julie Geyer, who has acquired her 
technic on this instrument, will give a lecture recital at the 
Queen's (small) Hall. 

Herr Willy Burmester gave the second of his violin reci- 
tals on Wednesday. He has succeeded now in establish- 
ing himself as a favorite in London. 

Among the piano recitals and concerts that have taken 
place, but donot call for extended notice are: Miss Pauline 
St. Angelo’s, Miss Elsie Mackenzie’s, Mme. Campbell Fox’s, 
Mr. Tobias Matthay’s, Mme. Anna Lang and Mr. Edwyn 
Wolseley’s, Miss Kuhe and Miss Beverley Robinson's, Miss 
Roselli’s and Miss Florence Shee’s. 

Mr. Virgil, the inventor of the practice clavier, has taken 
a place at 64 Berners street, where these instruments can 
be seen and examined by anyone interested. Mr. Virgil is 
arranging to give a series of ten lectures, giving full par- 
ticulars of the theory of the clavier. These we trust will be 
very interesting, as they have proved in the leading Amer- 
ican cities, where the use of his instrument is thoroughly 
established, He gives a lecture at Queen’s Hall to-night. 

By command of the Queen the Strauss Orchestra, under 
their conductor, Herr Eduard Strauss, gave a concert in 
St. George’s Hall, Windsor, on the 17th inst. The program 
was composed of fourteen numbers, chosen by Her 
Majesty, and included nine compositions by the Strauss 
family. The hall was beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion, and everything went smoothly. At the conclusion of 
the first part the Queen requested that Herr Strauss should 
be presented to her, when she assured the great conductor 
that he had given her very great pleasure. During the per- 
formance of the Austrian National Anthem Her Majesty 
and guests remained standing. The orchestra returned to 
London the same night, and the following evening repeated 
the royal program at the Imperial Institute. 

Mr. G. H. Fairclough, who has just completed two and a 
half years’ study of the piano and organ in Berlin, is now 
in London for a visit prior to his leaving for America next 
week. He is improving his stay by attending many of the 
numerous concerts that are being given daily, and a special 


advantage of going with Dr. Bridge into the organ loft at 
Westminster Abbey every afternoon. This will be invalu- 
able to a musician like Mr. Fairclough, who will be certain 
to find the hints he will get there of the greatest use to 
him in the career he has chosen as a solo organist. 

During Mr. Henry Wolfsohn’s sojourn in London Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank V. Atwater gave a special At Home on one of 
their Thursdays in order that Mr. Wolfsohn might meet as 
many as possible of the London musical world. As already 
stated in these columns, they are always glad to see readers 
of THe Musicat Courter from all parts of the world, and 
as will be seen there is usually a good musical program 
given. I append a list of some of those who were present 
on the occasion mentioned and the names of some of the 
artists who contributed to the afternoon's entertainment : 
Miss Helen E. Buckley, He is Kind, He is Good, from Mas- 
sennet’s Herodiade; Herr Hugo Heinz, Sucher’s Liebes- 
gliick and Bohm’s Alle Blumen ; Miss Frida Scotta, Sara- 
sate’s Zigeunerweisen ; Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, It isEnough, 
from Elijah ; Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, Why do the Nations, 
from Messiah ; Miss Marian McKenzie, Quando a te lieta, 
from Faust; Miss Alice Blogg, Liszt’s No. 12 Rhapsodie, 
and Mme Amina Goodwin, Etude de Concert (Mendelssohn). 

Miss Helen Buckley, Mr. J. H. Leigh, Mme. Amina Goodwin, Miss 
Frida Scotta, Mr. Daniel Price, Mr. Wm. Fell, Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Mme. Marian McKenzie, Mr. Smith-Williams, Mrs. Kathrine Fisk, 
Miss Williams, Miss Rita Lorton, Miss Nightingale, Miss Pauline 
Joran, Miss Eliess Joran, Mr. Hugo Heinz, Miss Alice Blogg, Mrs. 
Clara Edwardes, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hovey, Mrs. Sonely Johns- 
tone, Mrs. Atkins, Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, Mr. John Probert, Mrs. J. 
Higgs, Mme. Guy d’Hardelot, Mme. Osborne-Williams, Miss Norah 
Grayston, Mr. Livadar Nachez, Miss Medora Hensen, Mr. Wadding- 
ton Cook, Lady Barnby, Miss Muriel Barnby, Mrs. Buckley, Mrs, 
Vanderveer-Green, Mme. Blanche Stone-Barton, Mr. Douglas Powell, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hunter Donaldson, Miss Edith Robinson, Mrs. Wat- 
kin Mills, Mme. Antoinette Sterling, Signor and Mrs. Manuel 
Garcia, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Pitt, Miss Pitt, Miss Maude Evans, the 
Misses Evans, Miss Rosa Green, Mr. and Mrs. Denis O Sullivan, 
Mr. Kestner, Mrs. and Miss Baugham, Mr. and Mrs. Ludovic, Mr. 
Otto Cantor, Mile. Joachim, Mme. Loévie, Miss Mendelssohn, Mr. 
Ingram Adames, Mrs. de Sales, Miss Belle Trumbull, Mrs. 
Angus, Miss Bessie Waugh, Mr. Wilfred Bendall, the Misses 
Matsig, Mme. Liebhart, Miss Beresford Joy, Mr. Jennery Shee, Miss 
Florence Shee, Mrs. Frost, Miss Frost, Mr. Franggon Davis, Mrs. 
Jounger, Mr. Ogle-Moor, Miss Evaline Ogle, Miss Adelaide Banks. 
Mrs. and Miss Jackson, Mr. Geo. Power, Signor Pezzi, Signor Mas- 
cheroni, Mrs. Behnke, Mrs. and Miss Pringle, Paul Mahlendorff, Miss 
Agnes Collins, Miss Marie Collins, Miss Nancy McIntosh, Mr. Horace 
Turner, Mrs. Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Lucas. 


The chief feature of interest in the performance of Lo- 
hengrin on Friday evening was the début of M. Bertran. 
The newcomer is Spanish by birth, educated at Milan, and 
has sung in both countries. He is the possessor of a pure 
tenor voice of excellent quality, but he is lacking in physical 
endowments, so that while showing plenty of temperament 
he will never be able to make himself very impressive. An 
attempt was made to dress the character in unconventional 
style, which still further detracted from his impersonation, 
The seriousness of the artist, however, made up largely for 
these drawbacks, and we seldom see such an intelligent or 
commendable impersonation as his Lohengrin was on Fri- 
day night. Associated with him were Mme. Albani, who 
was not in good voice, in the familiar character of £/sa, 
and Signor Ancona and Mlle. Olitzka, who both gave very 
dramatic representations of 7¢/ramund and Ortrud. 

Perhaps the largest house attracted this season so far 
gathered to hear Il Trovatore on Saturday night, and judg- 
ing from this indication of public taste Verdi's cld work is 
destined to go on for many years tocome. Possibly one of 
the secrets of the attraction was the fact that Signor 
Tamagno was the J/anrico. The eminent tenor was again 
in good voice, and made the welkin ring. He reserved 
himself for the Di quella Pira, in which he allowed himself 
to go to his limit, with the effect of arousing the audience 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm ; the curtain had to be 
raised and the latter part of the aria given again. Miss 
Macintyre was accorded a similar honor in the Miserere, 
and her work all through the evening raised the prima 
donna in our estimation. Signorina Guilia Ravogli in the 
part of Azucena, and Signor Pessina as the Conte di Luna 
were heartily appreciated. Nothing unconventional oc- 
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curred in the performance, except that Signor Tamagno 
did not march from his prison to bow his acknowledgments 
to the hearty applause. 

The revival of Fra Diavolo on Monday proved one of the 
happy events of the season so far. This charming work 
has not been heard in London during the past twenty-five 
years, and it was a welcome change from the heavier works 
performed last week. Seldom do we see on the stage at 
Covent Garden so artistic arepresentation of a work. Mme. 
Engle was an ideal Zer//na, and her voice, which is not 
large, was satisfactory, and she uses it with the skill of a 
artist. Her acting is very refined, and it was 
altogether one of the most admirable impersonations we 
have seen. Signor de Lucia has done nothing better than 
his performance in the title réle, and he looked the part to 
Mr. David Bispham scored a decided success 


consummate 


perfection. 
and added another important rédle to his already widely 
diversified the ridiculous Lord Koburg, 
speaking to his companions in very anglicised Italian, and 


repertoire as 


to Lady Pame/ain English. He gave the character a de- 
cidedly local dress, and it was altogether a most success- 


ful performance. Signor Arimondi and Signor Pini-Corsi 
as the bandits Gzacomo and Beppo were good, and the cast 
was completed by Mme. Amadi as Lady Pamela, Mr. 
Joseph O'Mara as Lorenzo, and Signor Baschetti as the 
inn keeper. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

On Tuesday a second performance of Otello took place 
with the same cast, and nothing of special interest occurred 
apart from what has already been reported. 

Verdi's Falstaff, which in May, 1894, was first produced 
in London by the troupe of La Scala, Milan, was brought 
forward at Covent Garden on Wednesday night. Forsome 
reason the audience was very small, and applause ‘‘ smaller,” 
although the performance must be recorded as a good one. 
The public are either seeking ‘‘ stars,” or they evidently 
don't understand or appreciate Verdi’s latest work. There 
is nothing dull in Falstaff ; from beginning to end the pages 
are brimful of life. Certain it is that Verdi of the past is 
no more ; that the tune maker has vanished as we under- 
stood him in his earlier operas, and now we are given works 
that have the characteristics of modern musical develop- 
ment. The two most interesting tableaux, the scene in the 
garden, where the animated quartet of the Merry Wives 
reading Fu/sta//'s love letters are occasionally interrupted 
by snatches of the love duet of /enfon and Anne Page, 
and the scene in /vrd's house, which ends with the tipping 
of the buck basket into the river, failed to arouse much 
enthusiasm. Signor Pessina, an admirable Fa/s/af, re- 
Miss Giulia Ravogli was once more 
excellent while 
Pini-Corsi was again inimitable in his carefully 
Miss Zelie de Lussan 


sumed his old part. 
an representative of Dame Quickly ; 
Signor 
thought out impersonation of Ford. 
(who made her first appearance since her return from 
America) and Signor de Lucia, as Anne Page and /enton, 
were distinct advantages to the cast, and the performance, 
under Signor Mancinelli’s conductorship, did the fullest 
justice to Verdi's last opera. 








Ben Davies.—The tenor Ben Davies is awaited in 
London during this month. From October 16 to Novem- 
ber 21 he has contracted to sing on the Continent, espe- 
cially in Germany. 

A New Opera.—Emma Lione is the title of a new 
opera which will be brought out at the Fenice Theatre, 
Venice. The composer is Antonio Lozzi, a pupil of the 
Bologna Conservatory. 

Bayreuth in Dessau.—In the city of Dessau the 
Court Theatre is to be rebuilt after the Bayreuth model, 
and it is contemplated to give Wagner operas under the di- 
rection of Court Kapellmeister Klughardt. 

Mrs. Vincent Wallace.—It is learned from Lon- 
don that ‘‘ Mr. W. Vincent Wallace, son of the composer 
of Maritana, states that his mother, who has passed her 
eightieth year, is ‘left with wholly inadequate means,’ and, 
in the son's penniless state, he is powerless to help her. 
This is certainly a case for the Royal Society of Musicians, 
or perhaps Sir Augustus Harris, with his usual generosity, 





The Milan Season. 
MILAN, Italy, May 25, 1895. 

HE La Scala took place a 
T week ago Sunday afternoon. Now the great monarch 
theatre is closed until the Carnival season of December 
next. 

This closing occasion was the last of a series of sym- 
phony concerts which have been exceptionally well at- 
tended and much enjoyed. The conductor, Victoria M. 
Vanzo, has each time prepared a symphony, and his 120 
professors of orchestra have responded to his baton with an 
earnestness and skill which has won for them great praise 
and triumph. 

Signora Gabbi has been at two concerts a successful 
soloist, always singing Wagner arias, which her voice and 
art are quite capable of, although the music lost a little of 
its dramatic force in the Italian translation. At a later 
number Signor Fritz Kreisler charmed his audience, dis- 
playing a violin of wonderful tone, and proving himself an 
artist of exceptional merit. He chose the Mendelssohn 
concerto in E minor, giving the andante fine breadth of 
tone and dignity, while the bristling difficulties of the 
vivace, together with the delicate orchestral accompani- 
ment, brought out a storm of applause. The large stage 
of the theatre was opened to accommodate the standing 
public, where for three hours amassed a sea of heads and 
pleased faces. 

In speaking of the Lirico Nationale, Signor Sonzogno’s 
theatre, which in its renovated state resembles the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, one always deals with 
the modern school, for the public is tired of ‘Trovatore and 
operas that have had their day (unless some celebrity inter- 
prets them), and demands a novelty, which oftentimes they 
Signor Sonzogno does his best 


final closing of 


have good reason to regret. 
to please, and digs for treasure often where there is none 
to be found. 

In his researches he opens the Lirico and tells us what 
he has discovered, not expecting while producing the 
works of unknown composers to always strike gold. 

Among the first was an opera in one act entitled Ferta 
a Marina, by Coronaro, which quite merited its adverse 
criticisms. Such incomplete work only comes from the 
brain of a student, who does himself irreparable injury 
when he uses the public for a trial divisor. I hope the 
failure thereby made will demonstrate satisfactorily to him 
and all others similiarly inclined that the operatic stage 
and the conservatory are not synonymous, 

Then came Fortunio, of Westerhout, which, in spite of 
its masterly composition and good interpretation, produced 
a dead calm. There was nothing which appealed to the 
Milanese, so that was marched off to make place for another 
quality of bait. 

Then we had a double bill offered—another futile at- 
tempt—Ritratto di Manon, by Massenet, and Sagra di 
Valaperta, by Brunetto. The former is a continuation of 
Manon Lescaut, telling us what takes place after the cur- 
tain fallof Manon. In all such emergencies, after one has 
put their imagination to the test and finished the drama to 
their liking, to resurrect the hero, who changes his voice to 
baritone as an indication of loss of spirit and mental 
anguish, and makes him a happy means for marrying off 
his relatives, is most disappointing, however domestic the 
picture may be, nor is it a subject that has brought out the 
wealth of Massenet’s genius. 

The second half of the evening was quite a contrast. 
Brunetto takes a Sicilian plot, sangue puro, vendetta, &c. 
Although Mascagni and Leoncavallo have given fitting 
illustrations of the same, the- work of this new composer 
was not secondary in intention of purpose or plan of execu- 
tion, and after the curtain fell I never felt more like an 
American Indian or more capable of a war dance, so I 
joined in with the gallery and called a loud ‘ bis,” which 
brought out the timid composer two or three times, after 
which a draught of fresh air reduced mytemperature. The 
press says here is a possible rival for Mascagni ; tells him to 
spare the brass, restrain the passion and keep on writing, 
having learned its lesson—not to over value the first efforts 
of a composer, and so narrow the horizon of future success. 
Mme. G. Huguet, aso-called Spanish prima donna, made 


a splendid début in Lakmé, of Leo Delibes, at the same 
theatre. Record does not show many that would equal her 
purity of tone, and flexibility, together with a sympathetic 
stage presence and pleasing personality. 

Her last night brought a shower of flowers and gifts 
from her delighted audience, to which she responded with 
an aria from La Perle de Bresil, beautifully treated. 

This is the only opera of the composer, and is faulty 
more in the arrangement of its arias, which, for the tenor, 
come in such rapid succession, together with a very high 
tersitura to sustain (that for even an exceptional artist like 
Grifoni it is too trying), than in other respects. 

There is originality and freshness in the music, always 
delightfully orchestrated, well in keeping with the subject. 

Now begins the “‘reposo” and no more opera until 
autumn. Thus ends a season in which impresario and 
public are most sympathetic, for we have suffered and re- 
joiced together in an unequal balance of the former. 

G. E. D. 


Lamperti’s Advanced Pupils. 
ROFESSOR G. B. LAMPERTYI, formerly pro- 
fessor of singing at the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Dresden, announces that in addition to instruction for the 
operatic and concert stage he pays particular attention to 
pupils desiring to become teachers of the ‘‘ Lamperti 
Method of Voice Culture,” devoting two days each week 
to such a course of instruction. 

Graduates of this course receive diplomas authorizing 
them to teach the Lamperti method. Among the world 
renowned pupils of Lamperti are Sembrich, Hastreiter, 
Huntington and many others. 








Here Is One for Voice Producers. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Editors The Musical Courier: 

Hi many letters and articles in the last few 
P| numbers of your valuable paper are very amusing, to 
say the least—the majority, I am sorry to say, in my 
humble opinion, far from instructive. I refer to Voice 
Culture, Breaks, New American School of Voice Pro- 
duction, &c., and I must certainly indorse Mr. Lunn’s let- 
ter when he advises your correspondents ‘‘ to study logic 
and reduce their arguments to a syllogism before entering 
the arena of intellectual war.” 

But the object of my letter is not to enter upon any argu- 
ment, but to ask the many theorists—‘‘ Physiologists,” 
‘‘voice teachers” and ‘voice breakers’—to explain, 
through your columns, their reasons for the following : 

Iam personally acquainted with a gentleman who is a 
professional singer, has a voice of beautiful quality, sings 
with delightful ease, phrases almost perfectly, is well up in 
all the standard operas and oratorios, sings high D with 
ease (I forgot to say his voice is a pure tenor), a ready 
reader, has sung in all the principal cities of this country 
and critics have pronounced him to be one of the best 
tenors of this country ; he is well known to you by name 
and reputation, as he is to all musicians, and is at the pres- 
ent time on a concert tour, and has sung this season the try. 
ing roles in Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, Creation, St. Paul, 
Samson, &c., besides giving song recitals (A la Max Hein- 
rich), singing and talking for over two hours at a time, and 
at the finish of his programs his voice is as fresh and sweet 
as when he started, if not more so, and yet I know positively 
he has never taken a lesson in his life. How is that, Mr. 
Howard? AndI must say myself (who know him so well), 
his singing is simply delightful to listen to. Of course, I 
cannot disclose his identity, because the ‘‘dear public” 
would consider him a ‘‘ fake” were they to know he has 
received no ‘‘ cultivation ” (?). 

I await reply. Very sincerely, 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 








A Milan Publisher in Trouble.—De Marchi, 
the Milan publisher, impresario and proprietor of the Al- 
hambra Theatre in Milan, is in financial difficulties. The 
principal losses he sustained were caused by ten or twelve 
new operas, which he had written or purchased for the Al- 
hambra, neither of which proved a lasting success. 





will get up a benefit performance.” 
CLARY, 
ee 
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NEW MUSIC. 


. — 
‘Tue Cornet " (Self Help to) ......... ARTHUR A. CLaprf. 
Published by Harry Coleman, Philadelphia. 


baer writer was at one time bandmaster at the 

United States Military Academy, West Point, and is 
now engaged in the publishing business. He is an author- 
ity on brass band instruments, both as to construction and 
use, and what he says carries weight. The book is one of 
the Pocket Primer Series gotten up to reach the general 
masses. 

Attention is paid to the question of Pitch (oh if our play- 
ers of brass band instruments would only make Pitch their 
religion !), Rhythm, the Description of the Cornet, Position, 
Breathing and then practical studies. On page 43 we 
reach Phrasing, followed by Exercises on Metrical Accent 
and Rhythmical Accent. There are many exercises of a 
varied nature necessary in order to become proficient, and 
a Transposing Chart follows. 

Altogether we find this a most practical and useful cor- 
net school, which should secure a large circulation and gen- 
eral dissemination. Mr. Clappé has demonstrated in it 
that he is justly entitled to be called an authority on the 
subject. 


NEUN LIEDER UND GESANGE.......-..+.... O. P. H. Smiru. 
Published by Ries & Erler, Berlin, 

Mr. Smith does not indulge in any extravagancies so 
frequently found in modern music, particularly in the sim- 
pler forms of vocal composition, such as one voice with 
piano accompaniment. Some of the melodies are cumber- 
some, some far fetched and others again flow gracefully 
from his pen. 

In the translation of the text we find for instance: 

Sei mir gegriisst, du grosse, geheimnissvolle Stadt— 
All hail to thee, thou fairest and most mysterious town. 

This makes a pretty large city a fair city (World’s Fair 
city ?). 

Die Einst in ihrem Schosse mein Lieb umschlossen hat— 
That once enclosed my dearest within thy gateways brown. 

There is no reference whatever in the German text to the 
gateways or the color of any gateways. 

The well-known poem ‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” re- 
ceived a new translation: ‘‘ Thou seemest like a flower,” 
somewhat different to ‘‘ Thou art like unto a flower,” and 
better too. 


CANZONETTA FOR PIANO... ere ee Emit Liesiine. 
Published by the John Church Company. 


Mr. Liebling seems always to be in good humor, and 
after looking through his last little contribution we felt a 
desire to get hold of a funeral march of his just for a 
change. A Sonata Pathetique, an Etude Melancholique, 
a Serenata Cholerique or a Galop Infernale ; anything 
hellish, damnable or diabolical would do now as an evi- 
dence that he has some moments in life when he is not 
feeling ready for a smile or smiling already. 

Liebling was made, not born, a musician. He does not 
even care to be one, but he just dashes off a composition 
now and then to intimate that he knows how, and then 
takes a special train on the Illinois Central or the Kokomo 
route for St. Louis or St. Saéns, and gives two recitals in 
the evening, finishing just in time to get back to Chicago 
in the morning to give his first lesson of the day at Kimball 
Hall at 7.10 a.m. This he keeps up until near midnight, 
when he rests. It has now reached a point when he eats 
his lunch from the mantelpiece while calling out the finger- 
ing of a Seb. Bach good-tempered number to a pupil. 

His income for the year 1895 is estimated at $38.16 an 
hour (forty-five minutes tothe hour). He is a large stock- 


holder in the Pullman Palace Car Company, and his next 
Canzonetta will be printed on vellum with purple ink, each 
whole note filled with a diamond, the half notes with two 
rubies, the quarter notes with sapphires, the eighth notes 
with turquoises, the sixteenth with emeralds. There will 
be nothing shorter than sixteenth notes ; Heaven knows 
they are short enough. 

BARBARA FRIETCHIE, PATRIOTIC BALLAD...... JuLes JORDAN 
SECULAR SELECTIONS... - 6.63. ba cece Wecoces 

Published by Oliver Ditson Company. 


The Barbara Frietchie is also one of Ditson’s secular 
selections. It is for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, 
the well-known words of Whittier being used as the text. 
This is the piano arrangement and it is unfair to judge the 
calibre of the work from it. 

In the other group of the selections are short works by 
Homer N. Bartlett, G. F. Wilson, F. F. Bullard, Hollis E. 
Dann, Barnby Van de Water, G. Froelich, E. M. West- 
brook, &c. With a few exceptions there is nothing very 
dangerous in any of them and it is not intended that 
there should be. 


Les Voix pu Forét, ror Piano....,,....Joun W. METCALF 


RUN I I aa ae a haa a aL Huco Kaun 
VALSE SERENADE, FOR PIANO......... .... WILSON G. SMITH 
P1ano ScHOOL (Book 5).............0-- Dr. Huco RIEMANN 


Published by Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee. 


Mr. Metcalf’s composition is a very commonplace etude 
movement. There is not a single suggestion in it that re- 
moves it from that plane. It need not be treated seriously. 

Notes, notes, notes, notes are all that can be found in 
Hugo Kaun’s four pieces. Why not one musical thought, 
no matter how primitive it may be ? 

If an idea could be found in these compositions it would 
compensate for all these notes. There is not even any etude 
matter in the Barcarole etude. The Menuet isa feverish 
effort to say something ending in an unmusical stutter. 
Why not look at some piano valses of Tschaikowsky or 
Nicodé instead of this ugly valse before us ?—but we will 
close it. The left hand Melodie in the Melodie-Etude is 
beyond comprehension. 

W. G. Smith, of Cleveland, has written more trash, more 
evidence of poor taste in imitating, than any man in this 
land. But how can a man living in Cleveland, who never 
hears good music all the year round, who never hears ai 
opera, seldom a symphony and rarely a good pianist, 
develop? Mr. Snith’s music years ago was much better 
than this ordinary sop he offers to the publishers of late. 
And why they accept the drivel is one of the secrets of the 
business. 

Publications of this nature donot deserve any space in the 
review columns of this paper and we should pay no attention 
to this composition were it not a matter of courtesy toa 
former correspondent. If Mr. Smith would stick to criti- 
cism, particularly of local musical affairs, he would be in an 
element that could offer him some mental advancement, 
whereas as a composer he is retrograding. In fact it is 
somewhat humorous to associate his name with that of a 
composer in view of men who are to-day called composers. 

The Fifth Book (devoted to Exercises in the Use of the 
Pedal) of Riemann’s Piano School [we do not call the in- 
strument Pianoforte in America] is published by the Rohl- 
fing house in the Edition Rohlfing. The explanations are 
in English and German and the whole typographical effect 
is in the very best Rohlfing style ; and how delightful it is, 
how grateful to the eyeto pass page after page over the 
sheets of music engraved by the Rohlfing firm. The care, 
the attention, the art bestowed upon the publications issued 
by them place the firm of Wm. Rohlfing & Sons of Mil- 
waukee among the great music publishers of the day. 
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The only special school devoted to the study of Opera and Ora- 
torioin this country Course system and separate branche. system 
both used. A series of Operatic performances to be given at a 
first-class theatre with costumes and accessories, will be inaugurated 
in January. FREE evening Opera Choral Classes for those wish- 
ing to become professional choristers commencing October 31 
make early application. 

Among our last year’s graduates, Miss Maud Bliss has been en- 
gaged by Mr, Fraucis Wilson and Miss Rena Atkinson by Mr. Wm. 
T, Carleton. 

Students admitted at any time. 
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200 Free Organ Recitals 


By GERRIT SMITH. 


Director. 





Send for classified list of over six hundred compositions 


performed at these Recitals. Address 


GERRIT SMITH, 


South Church, Madisen Avenue, Cor. 38th St., NEW YORK. 


Neuendorff and Januschowsky. 
DOLPH NEUENDORFY, the well-known mu- 
sical director, and his wife, Georgine von Janu- 
schowsky, have left Vienna en route for New York. 
They go from Vienna to Berlin, from there to Hamburg 
and thence to London, in which cities Mrs. Neuendorff is 
engaged to sing in concert and opera, and they will leave 
Southampton for New York in the latter part of the 
summer. 

Upon the parting of Mrs. Neuendorff from the Imperial 
Opera in Vienna, where she has sung with such great suc- 
cess as dramatic prima donna in place of Mme. Materna for 
the last two years, Dze Presse, one of the principal Vien- 
nese papers, has the following to say 

IMPERIAL OPERA. 

Madame Georgine von Januschowsky sang Fidelio last night. If 
current reports are true it was the last time in Vienna. We lose in 
her an excellent representative of classical and Wagnerian parts, 
and it will be very hard to replace this artist, whose versatility, ar- 
tistic intentions and genuine musical and dramatic accomplishments 
cannot be too highly praised, and who was always ready in case of 
emergencies to save a performance jeopardized by unforeseen sick- 
ness or accident. 

The announcement that Mme. von Januschowsky, our most prom- 
inent representative of first dramatic and Wagnerian parts, and one 
of the true artists of our Imperial Opera, is leaving us, has created a 
widespread and most painful sensation in musical and theatrical cir- 
cles. We have to mourn a severe loss without being able to make 
reparation forthe same. She has saved the repertoire of our Opera 
many a time from fatal accidents, and through her departure we are 
placed before a serious crisis in regard to our future performances of 
classical and Wagnerian operas. In last night's representation of 
Fidelio the artist stood again on the high plane of excellence so uni- 
versal with her. 








Cerrit Smith’s European Trip. 
R. GERRIT SMITH and Mrs. 
on the Umbria, of the Cunard line, at 3 o’clock last 
Saturday afternoon. On arriving at Liverpool they will 
pass a brief time there, where Mr. Smith will visit Mr. 
Best, the organist. Mr. and Mrs. Smith will pass the next 
Sunday in Chester, where J. C. Bridge, brother of Dr. 
Bridge, of Westminister Abbey, is organist. London is 
the next stopping point and Mrs. Smith will remain there 
for a time and study with Tosti and incidentally do some 
public singing. In the meantime Mr. Smith will visit a 
number of the cathedral towns and meet some of his old 
friends—organists especially. It is one of his hobbies to 
have played in many of the celebrated foreign cathedrals, 
and the walls of his studio are covered with photographic 
reproductions of the same, including the most noted in 
England and on the Continent. 

About the middle of July Mr. and Mrs. Smith will go to 
Paris, Mrs. Smith to study with Sbriglia or Bouhy. Mr. 
Smith will do some organ work and meet friends and 
acquaintances, among them Guilmant, Salome, Dubois, 
Rousseau, Tombelle, Grison and others. 

The return home will be some time in August, and the 
family residences in Cazenovia and Peterboro, N. Y., will 


Smith sailed 


be occupied for a month’s rest. 

Mr. Smith will resume his organ recitals in the autumn, 
and a feature of the opening program will be the repetition 
of selections from the 200th recital, recently given. 

It is not generally known that Mr. Gerrit Smith is a 
descendant and namesake of the pioneer abolitionist in the 
United States. 


More New Operas.—At Marseilles the one act 
opera Damaganti, by Lucien Fontagne, was given for the 
first time. At Pisa Ruit Hora, a new opera, by Ettore 
Ricci, had a first and successful representation, and at 
Bautzen amateurs gave for a charitable object an opera, 
His Portrait, by the local apothecary, Franz Strauch. 
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BOSTON, Mass., June 9, 1895. 


WO years ago 1 wrote you about the opinions of 
T French musicians concerning the proper music for 
pantomime. Raoul Pugno, for instance, said: ‘‘I have 
heard men who are regarded as very intelligent say mon- 
strous things about the opera. Frequently I was at Al- 
phonse Daudet’s house of an evening. When anybody 
played Zola went away. Edmond de Goncourt would get 
close to the piano and amuse himself, like achild, by watch- 
ing the hammers. He found the mechanism very curious. 
Daudet alone derived a certain pleasure from listening. 
And yet Zola and De Goncourt are men of more than or- 
dinary force.” 

Now in the last volumes of the Journal des Goncourt 
(published 1894-95) Edmond de Goncourt has a little to 
say about music, as about everything else. You know that 
at the end of the sixth volume the diarist said, ‘* This is the 
last volume that will appear while I am alive.” He is still 
the seventh and the eighth, without a word of 
These new volumes are filled with the same 
Daudet said this to 
There 


alive, and lo 
explanation 
familiar groans, whinings, complaints. 
De Goncourt and De Goncourt said that to Daudet. 
are the same bursts of colossal egotism, the same worship 
there are the fat streaks of unnecessary, often 
The noble dames talk at times like the 
dames de la Halle. George Moore ina peculiarly bilious 
moment said of Edmond, ‘Il me fait l'effet of an old 
woman shrieking after immortality and striving to beat 
down some fragment of it with a broom. * * * They 
kept a diary, they wrote down everything they heard, felt 
or saw, radotage de veille femme; nothing must escape, 
it might be that very word that 


ot Japan : 
brutal coarseness 


not the slightest word ; 
might confer on them immortality ; everything they heard, 


” 


or said, must be of value, of inestimable value. 
But let us quote from this journal the remarks concern- 
ing music or musicians 
‘September 19, 1889.—I said this evening, after a piece 
‘I do not thoroughly enjoy music, but it pro- 
It seems to me the nervous 


by Chopin 
duces in me a nervous 
mood produced by Beethoven is of superior density than 


mood, 


that inspired by all other composers.’ 
‘“March 3, 1891.—Constans, a Southerner; Floquet, a 
the musician Cha- 


* # * Ah, this 


Southerner; Daudet, a Southerner ; 
brier, who dined with us, a Southerner. 
poor North 1s beaten just now by the Midi! 

“March 23, 1890.—This young German sovereign, this 
neurotic mystic, this passionate lover of the dramesreligioso- 
guerriers of Wagner, this indorser in dreams of the white 
armor of Parsifa/, with his sleepless nights, his sickly 
activity, his feverish brain, appears to me as a ruler likely 
to give trouble in the future. 

‘* April 20, 1890. — Montegut, the painter, passionately 
fond of music, has gone with a troop of dilettantes to play 
Wagner's music in the forest of Fontainebleau, at night, 
from pages lighted by candles held by the young and 
pretty daughters of Risler ; and it is a pleasure to hear him 
speak of the ‘ velvet’ of music, in the open air, under the 
fir trees. 

‘ January 21, 1886.—Mme. Strauss was still a little girl of 





fifteen years, taking her first piano lesson from Gounod, 
when he said to her: ‘Strike a lilac tone in which | can 
wash my hands.’ It was also Gounod, who, at the per- 
formance of Manon, finished his praise of a morceau by 
this abracadabrant phrase, ‘I find it octogone!’ ‘I was 
just going to say the same,’ replied Mme. Strauss. 

‘‘ January 5, 1887.—This evening at Charpentier’s house 
Daudet declared that there was a fine book to be written— 
Le Siécle d’Offenbach—proclaiming that all this age de- 
scended from him; from his chaff and his music, which 
were at bottom only a parody of things, and serious music 
which he had travestied. And Céard baptized him very 
wittily as the Scarron of music. 

‘* February 6, 1887. —Daudet took me to his house to wit- 
ness the rehearsal of Pierrot Assassin de sa Femme, played 
by the author, by Paul Margueritte. Truly singular, the 
mobility of the actor's mask and the succession cf faces of 
woful expression which passed over his petrified flesh, and 
the admirable and panting twists that he gave to his terror- 
ized mouth. And the young musician, Vidal, has made for 
this macabre pierrotade little music wholly appropriate to 
the nervousness of the subject.” 


*% 7 

Six hundred and nineteen pages, and these are the only 
allusions to musicians. But you will find, on the other 
hand, many interesting notes about Réjane and Raffaélli. 

In the year 1891 De Goncourt mentions Ibsen twice. 

‘* These Scandinavian women, these women of Ibsen, are 
typical; there is a mixture of natural raiveté, of sophis- 
ticated mind and of perverseness of heart. 

‘‘ This evening (April 27) at the Théatre Libre, The Wild 
Truly, distance serves the foreigners too 
Now, 


Duck, by Ibsen. 
much, Ah, it’s a good thing to be a Scandinavian. 
if the piece were by a Parisian. Yes, yes, agreed, of a 
dramatic bourgeois, who is not half bad; but the esprit is 
in imitation of French esprit, and it is manufactured under 
the North Pole—and the spoken language, when it rises to 
any height, is always composed of book words.” 


* 
* * 

I picked up the other day a curious pamphlet of eight 
pages published at Dresden in 1809. The title, Englished, 
reads as follows: ‘* Dialogue inthe Kingdom of the Dead 
between Charon, the three judges of Hell and the French 
Marshal Lannes, Duke of Montebello; Schill, the infamous 
freebooter, and the great and celebrated composer Haydn; 
these three well-known men departed this life the same 
day.” The author is G. L. Vélckner. 

Charon is surrounded by shades who beg for ferriage. 
The grim old man has pity on Lannes, because he has no 
he tells him to step into the boat; ‘‘ Das stehen 
’ Schill, too, is received. 
between Charon and 


legs ; 
wiirde Dir sonst sauer werden.’ 
Then there is this conversation 
Haydn. 

Cuaron—Who are you? 

Tue SHApE—My name is Haydn. In the upper world I 
was a musician, My works delighted the hearts of men, 
provided them an agreeable and innocent amusement after 
the laborious toil of the day,and awakened in them the 
sensation of virtue and brotherly love. 

CHArRoN—Step in! Step in! Such as you deserve a 
good place everywhere, even in Charon’s bark. Thousands 
of soldiers and commanders, judges, magistrates, ministers 
and princes, merchants, burghers and peasants I see com- 
ing here daily. Most of them make a deal of noise; as 
soon as they are away they are forgotten, others take their 
place, and here—yes, here it often looks bad for these gods 
and heroesof earth. But you and your like are everywhere 
You spread joy on your way, and where you 
Your memory 


welcomed. 
show yourself sorrow and pain fly away. 
will not be extinguished on earth, and your name will still 
be spoken when thousands who now bestir the world have 
long been buried in the grave of forgetfulness. 

They all cross the Styx. Schill shudders at the approach- 
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ing judgment. Lannes says, ‘‘I am not afraid.” Haydn 


remarks, ‘‘ I await judgment with good heart.” 

Lannes is sent by Minos to the abode of heroes of olden 
times and his own day, who await from him the tale of 
mighty deeds done by the great Napoleon. 

Schill is doomed to Tartarus. 

And how about Papa Haydn? 

Minos—And thou, thou that standest there so modestly, 
come here. Wast thou also a hero among men? 

Havpn—Alas, no! My thoughts did not rise so high. I 
contented myself with cheering up mankind through my 
art, when the mishaps that accompany this mortal life 
tuned their spirit to sorrow. I knew no other business 
than comforting, bettering, delighting men by the melo- 
dious tones of my music. They did justice to my trifling 
talent, and I flatter myself that the wishes of good men 
have accompanied me hither after my departure from the 
world above. 

Minos—Thy business was the happiness and the delight 
of thy brethren. Thy reward awaits thee here. Go, and 
enjoy with Orpheus and Amphion and other delighters of 
the race of man the happiness thy deeds have earned for 


thee. - 
7 * 


Surely nothing could have been fairer than this. Minos 
asked no awkward questions about Luigia Polzelli, née 
Moreschi from Naples: the nineteen year old beauty ; the 
mezzo soprano with dark and snapping eyes, with hair of 
chestnut hue. Minos did not inquire into the health of 
Mistress Schroeter of 6 James street, Buckingham gate, 
London, who wrote to her dear love Haydn in 1792 
‘Every moment of your company is more and more pre- 
cious to me now your departure is sonear. * * * I feel 
for you the fondest and tenderest affection the human heart 
is capable of * * * J ever am, with the most inviolable 
attachment, my dearest and most beloved Haydn, most 
faithfully and most affectionately yours.” Nor was there 
any voice of remonstrance from the Frau Doctorin Haydn, 
geborene Keller. Andyet the Frau Doctorin had crossed 
the Styx in 1800. 


* 
* + 


I notice in an article, entitled A Talk With Francis 
Wilson, published in the June number of A/uszc, the fol- 
lowing unintentionally amusing passage. Mr. Wilson is 
represented as saying: ‘‘ The Merry Monarch. There is 
rather an interesting little story connected with it. It was 
French. * * * I read the book and found the story tobe 
interesting ; then I got the score—the music is generally 
uninteresting.” O Francis! Francis! where were you 
raised? ‘‘I went to see the composer, a man named 
Chabrier, there in Paris.” It's a wonder that Mr. Wilson 
did not speak of *‘a person named Chabrier,” or ‘‘ un 
indivdu.” ‘‘He played over the score for me, and there 
was very little in it of a taking character, from my point of 
view. * * * Well, I asked Chabrier in what the piece 
was lacking. He pointed out to me one or two places. 
The piece was an awful failure in Paris—awful !—such a fail- 
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ure that it was scarcely known at all when I inquired for it; 
but I had read over a little publication I had called La 
Premiére, and I found this book, and the story rather ap- 
pealed to me. So, with Chabrier’s hint as to what he 
thought the thing lacked, and some little native intelligence, 
I resolved to fit it.” Of course you know the rest; Mr. 
Woolson Morse, ‘‘a native composer,” supplied the num- 
bers that Mr. Wilson thought should be supplied. 

Why in the world did not Mr. Wilson name the operetta 
by Chabrier? It was L’Etoile, text by Leterrier and 
Vanloo. It was produced at the Bouffes-Parisiennes No- 
vember 17, 1877. Mr. Hugues Imbert is rude enough to 
contradict. Mr. Wilson, and he says it was played there 
with success. He also speaks of the character of the melo- 
dies, the detail of instrumentation, the delicacy of touch. 


* 
” . 


It was my intention to give you the ideas of Mario Pilo 
on music, He has spoken of it in his Psychologie du 
Beau et de l’Art, in which he claims that there is much to 
be said in favor of the democratic definition of the beauti- 
ful. *‘‘The beautiful,’ says the average man, ‘is that 
which pleases me.’” ‘ Yes,” says Pilo, ‘‘ the beautiful is 
that which pleases us, but that which pleases first and 
above all the senses ; and this, necessarily, by definition ; 
then finally and subordinately, that which pleases also the 
mind, that is to say, the sentiment, the intellect, ideality, 
rising thus gradually to the highest beauties.”’ 

But, in looking through the thin volume I stumbled on 
this sentence: ‘‘ Edgar Poe did not feel in the mood for 
writing until he was completely drunk on whiskey.” I 
guess we had better put Signor Pilo aside for a week, 
particularly as he gives a list of habits of famous men ; 
Mantegazza writing his finest pages under the the influence 
of coffee, Schiller with his feet in cold water, &c. 

In what extraordinary posture or under the influence of 
what mysterious drug does Reginald De Koven, Esq., 
weave together his interesting anthologies ? 


+ 
* * 


So too I am aflame to tell you the theory of Censorinus 
concerning the pre-natal effect of music. You will find it 
in Chaps 9, 10,11 of his great yet little work, ‘‘ De Die 
Natalie.” I recommend this book, by the way, to all astrol- 
ogers. There is a French version published under the 
direction of Nisard. 

But this is a pridish age, and I fear there would be an 
outcry, if I Englished the lofty and mystical words. And 
yet I may be permitted to quote a passage from the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Praise of Music and Its Virtues ”: 

‘* And if music were not agreeable to the immortal gods, 
whose soul is essentially divine, one would not have insti- 
tuted to appease them the scenic games; their temples 
would not resound with the sound of the flute. at public 
prayer; the flute player would not precede the steps of the 
conquerer; Apollo would not bear his cithara, nor the 
Muses’ flutes and other instruments akin; nor would the 
flute players, who turn the gods toward us, have been per- 
mitted to celebrate the public games, to feast it in the 
Capitol, and during the Ides of June to run about the town 
clothed in their own fashion, masked and in a drunken 
state. The souls of men themselves, who are also divine 
despite Epicurus and his opinion, reveal their nature in 
song. There is no pilot in danger who does not resort to 
music to give the sailors courage and vigor. ‘Tis the 
trumpet that on the battlefield takes away from our legions 
the fear of death. See now why Pythagoras, who wished that 
his soul should dweil forever imbued with the thought of 
divinity, was accustomed, they say, to play the cithara be- 
fore he abandoned himself to sleep, and on the first awak- 
ing. And Erophilus, the learned leech, pretends that the 
pulsations of your veins are in accordance with the rules of 
musical rhythm. If then harmony rules the movements of 
body and soul, why is there doubt that music is a stranger 
to our birth ?” Puitie HALE. 

~ seicgihe 


Boston Music Notes. 


BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, June 8, 1895. ‘ 


HE annual concert of the seniors of the Copley 
Square School which was held in Pierce Hall on Tues- 
day evening was much aboverthe average of pupils’ con- 
certs. In the early part of the evening Miss Katherine F. 
3arnard, the principal of the school, with Mrs. Philip 
Hale, Miss Marie Vincent and the Misses Durgin of the 
faculty, received informally. The ushers were Messrs. 
Clarence B. Benedict, Frank W. Thayer and Charles M. 
Clough. 

The hall was crowded to overflowing with an apprecia- 
tive audience. The program was long and varied ; it in- 
cluded readings, concerted vocal pieces, songs, piano solos 
and duets, a solo for 'cello and a duettino for flutes. 
Nearly all of the pupils showed the results of faithful and 
skillful training, and there was much to give pleasure to the 
musician as well as to the friends of those that took part. 
To particularize might seem invidious, and yet it is only 
just to say that Miss S. L. Bruce and Miss di Fatta dis- 
played most commendable vocal proficiency as well as rich 
and sympathetic voices. Among others who gave special 





pleasure were Miss Elizabeth Farmer, Miss Toulmin, Miss 
Wahlberg, Messrs. Russell and Merrill. Mrs. Bigelow and 
Mrs. McGeough have voices of genuine beauty. The 
others that contributed in different ways to the enjoyment 
of the evening were, according tothe program, Miss Sib- 
ley, Miss Holt, Miss Madie Foss (who showed natural apti- 
tude for the flute, which had been developed under careful 
instruction), Miss McEnany, Miss Hane, Miss Frost, Miss 
Hubon and Miss Parker. The singing was much above 
that generally remarked at concerts of this character. The 
pupils were assisted by Mr. Van Santvoord, flutist, and 
Messrs. C. A. Clark and E. H. Knight, accompanists. 
There was an organ recital and concert by Mr. E. E. 
Truett at the Walnut Avenue Congregational Church, Rox- 
bury, on Thursday evening to commemorate the opening of 
the new organ. Selections were also given by Miss Agnes 
E. Snyder, Mrs. Lillian Carllsmith and the church quartet. 
The orchestral class of the New England Conservatory 
of Music gave a recital at Sleeper Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing. The class was conducted by Mr. Emil Mahr, as- 
sisted by Miss Edith Castle of the advanced vocal class. 
The summer school of the Virgil Practice Clavier will be 
under the genera! supervision of Mrs. A. K. Virgil, director 
of the Virgil Piano School of New York. 
A number of recitals illustrating results from the right 
use of the practice clavier wlll be given during the course. 
Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, of New York, at present an in- 
structor in the Virgil Piano School, will also be a member 
of the staff. 





Martin Roeder. 











ARTIN ROEDER, the well-known composer 

and vocal teacher, died last Friday afternoon at his 

home in Cambridge, near Boston. He was taken ill Tues- 

day of last week with a bilious attack, which terminated 

fatally. His death is supposed to have been caused by the 
bursting of a blood vessel in the brain. 

Mr. Roeder was director of the Bach Club, the Orpheus 
Club and the Cambridge Academic Vocal Club. He was 
an active worker and a frequent contributor to these col- 
umns. 

He was born in Berlin April 7, 1851, and at the age of 
eight played the violin. He studied with De Ahna and 
composition with Kiel, later the violin with Joachim. His 
best known work was Mary Magdalen, which was produced 
in Berlin in 1884, Anna Lankow singing the principal part. 
Roeder was a widely cultured man. He traveled much and 
lived in Milan for some time, where he was choirmaster at 
the Teatro Dal Verme. His opera Vera caused much dis- 
cussion in Berlin. Italy, Spain and Portugal were all 
visited by this indefatigable artist. 

At the wedding of the Princess Sophia of Prussia to the 
Crown Prince of Greece he wrote a symphonic poem, for 
which he was decorated with the Order of the Saviour by 
King George of Greece. In 1889 he accepted a professor's 
chair at the Royal Academy of Music iu Dublin, and in 
1892 he relinquished it to take charge of the department of 
vocal instruction at the New England Conservatory of 
Music in this city. 

Mr. Roeder remained at the Conservatory but one year. 
He composed songs, chamber music, piano pieces and or- 
chestral works. His versatility was great. Among his 
pupils were Nordica and Nicolaus Rothmiihl, the tenor. 
He had many friends, and his death is greatly mourned. 
The interment takes place to-day. 


The Scheel Orchestra in San Francisco 
Disrupts. 





OHN MARQUARDT and his wife, formerly Miss 
J Breitschuck, will leave for Auckland by the steamer 
which sails from San Francisco June 15. Itis their inten- 
tion to give concerts in the principal cities of Australia. 
On their way there two concerts have been arranged at 
Honolulu. It will be remembered that John Marquardt 
was the concertmaster of the band which played during 
the Midwinter Fairin San Francisco, as well as in the 
Symphony concerts which were given in that city until 
recently. 

Musical Director Scheel, who had become the lion of the 
town, was féted and besieged by that class of good citizens 
who are always ready to plot schemes for the glory of the 
spot which they inhabit. Unaccustomed to such enthusi- 
astic uprising in favor of good music, Mr. Scheel in a weak 
moment consented to gratify the prevailing taste and a 
number of symphony concerts were the result. When the 
season was over the accounting showed a considerable 
loss. 

However, the enthusiasm of the few had not entirely 
died out. The debts made in this concert business and by 
Scheel in private were wiped out for so much on the dollar, 
and anew organization sprang into life under the title of 
‘The Metropolitan Musical Society.” It was ready to sign 
with Scheel and his orchestra for one year or until the year 
2000 for the purpose of giving San Francisco Wagner, 





Brahms, Beethoven, Gluck, Orlandodi Lasso and Palestrina, 
in fact anything that would make the music lovers of the 
gold coast forget Annie Rooney and other contemporaneous 
local compositions. 

A few weeks ago this paper gave a synopsis of this organ- 
ization and its intentions under the heading ‘ Stallfed 
Musicians.” The wealthy people just fought for places to 
sign away large sums to enable San Francisco to retain 
Scheel and his musicians, and it looked as if the latter 
would be shortly in possession of a yearly contract, with 
enough coin to enjoy the summer on the beach of Monterey 
or among the poppies in the valley of the Sacramento. 
When the subscription money was collected most of the 
subscribers put their hands in their pockets and—kept them 
there. 

This is the reason why Marquardt and his wife, the harp- 
ist. are going across the Pacific Ocean. Josef Reiter, 
horn; Karl Grienauer, ‘cello; Carl Bierke, pianist, and 
others are seeking new pastures; while Scheel is conduct- 
ing the Golden Gate Park concerts, the Philharmonic 
Amateur Orchestra and the Saturday Morning Ladies’ 
Orchestra. It isto be hoped that it may deter musicians 
in the East from going to San Francisco on reports which 
may have reached them contrary to the stated facts. 








A Gilbertian Visit.—Mr. W. S. Gilbert will visit 
the United States to supervise the production of his new 
play His Excellency, 

Watkin-Mills to Sail.—Tue Mvusicat Courter’s cor- 
respondent at Montreal sends word that Watkin Mills, the 
famous baritene, expects to sail from that port for England 
on the steamer Parisian on the 22d inst. 

Hall to Europe.—Walter J. Hall leaves for South- 
ampton on the steamship Berlin on June 25 for a vacation 
of several months. 

Johann Strauss.—Johann Strauss’s next com- 
position will be a Lenbach Waltz, in honor of the great 
German painter. Some time ago Lenbach expressed a 
desire to paint the Waltz King’s portrait, and Strauss went 
to Munich, where he remained nine days, enjoying the so- 
ciety of Lenbach, Defregger, Paul Heyse and other emi- 
nent men of letters and artists of the Bavarian capital. He 
had never met Lenbach before, and when he called at his 
house the painter sat opposite him, and during half an 
hour's animated conversation kept moving his chair nearer 
to the composer. Suddenly he got upand said, ‘All right, 
the portrait is done!"" Later in the day Strauss returned 
and sat for an hour, which sufficed for the completion of 
the portrait. Of Frau Strauss Lenbach also made a 
a portrait, and when all was done he made a present of the 
pictures to the originals. 

Johann Strauss’ brother Eduard has been basking lately 
in the sunshine of Queen Victoria’s favor. An extra train 
ordered by the Queen brought him and his orchestra of 
forty-seven men to Windsor, where he gave a concert, 
beginning at 10 in the evening. The Duke of Coburg took 
Strauss to the Queen, who recalled the fact that fifty-five 
years previously the elder Strauss had played at her wed- 
ding in Windsor Castle. ‘‘ I am pleased,” she added in 
German, ‘‘ to meet the son of the man whose performances 
have remained indelibly in my memory. Your father 
played the waltzes delightfully, and you do it in the same 
way, as I had expected.” The program included eight 
numbers, but at the end the Queen asked for several extras, 
including the Austrian national hymn, to which she listened 
standing, leaning on hercane. Finally Strauss was asked 
to write his autograph and a few bars of music in the 
Queen’s album, and received from her a silver writing out- 
fit, with the request that he should make use of it in penning 
his next composition.—Zvening Post. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12 
NOTICE 

“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 

ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 

TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
ANC IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING ACENCIES. 
EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND FILLED 
IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES UNAVOID- 
ABLE. 


iF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 


COURIER’’ AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND ANO THE DATE ON WHICH * THE 
MUSICAL COURIER”? WAS ASKED FOR. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


R. ‘‘ WESTMINSTER” BRIDGE, as Dr. Bridge, 
D organist of Westminster Abbey, London, is face- 
tiously called, is responsible for the following anec- 
dote, illustrating the good grace in which organists 
stood in the eyes of royalty in the days of Good Queen 





Bess. It appeared in one of our London exchanges: 
ganist was sent y Elizabeth to take an organ and per- 

Ds re the an of Turkey. The Maiden Queen could 

1 noth etter. This man had himself built the organ and 

1 play upon Dallam had a hard job to get home, because the 
adies of the harem liked his playing so much that they pressed him 
t ay forever. It was only by telling a fib that he was able to reach 
England again, They promised all sorts of rewards, and the Sultan 
offered him two wives if he would sto; But Dallam, though a bold 
man yuld not tackle two wives. He would, he exclaimed, like to 
remain, but he had a wife and child at home, which, however, was 


‘‘Dallam, we presume, was only a bachelor of 
music,” adds the London G/ole. 

Even so, he was no doubt wedded to his art; and 
herein lies the paradox. 

















YSAYE “IN THEIR MIDST.” 
HE following is clipped from the San Francisco 
Cail, 
\ number of enthusiast Oakland ladies and gentlemen are 
sto see Ysaye start a conservatory in their midst, and Ysaye 
isexpressed himself as charmed with the prospect also, under cer- 
He will not undertake to settle in the City of the 
s a ter period than five years, and $500,000 must be guar- 
€ isa sdoing so. With $100,000 a year at his dis- 
ye W l « four other s sts as great as himself, 
‘ r conservatory on the European plan 
ert, the court pianist at Weimar, and Holman, the 
ellist, who is such an id« 1 in London, are two whom 
iS suggested, 
> an t e d Ysaye can persuade d’Albert to 
t t on u by I ind Holman will consent 
4 Euro at rers, and the other two great virtuosi can 
€ t Jak d wi me the greatest musical centre 
1erica—but $500,000 is alarge sum of money to raise. 


Ysaye would doubtless be happy to start anything 
‘in their midst,” but the story is the silliest sort of 
advertising rot, that’s all. In the same paper Ysaye’s 
business agent announces that he has made arrange- 
ments with Walter Damrosch, by which that con- 
ductor will bring his company to San Francisco in 
November. A grand opera house is to be built by 
that time by Mr. Johnston or by his billionaire back- 
ers, and ‘‘ Siegfried Wagner will be with the company, 
and will alternate with Mr. Damrosch as conductor. 
Marie Brema, Alvary and all the stars of last season 
will be in the company.” Mr. Damrosch opens in 
Chicago November 18, and Brema, Alvary and Sieg- 
fried Wagner, it is needless to say, will not be in his 
company. 





A CHANGE OF METHOD. 

T appears that the fiasco of Stavenhagen in this 
| country last season, due not to the artist but to 
the instrument upon which he played, has had a 
proper effect upon the views of the European piano 
playing fraternity in reference to the conditions now 
prevailing in this country. 

One of our leading manageis who expected to 
bring a great pl.yer over here next season has been 





| notified that the artist will not come unless the piano 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY |upon which he is expected to concertize, as it is 


| called, is first sent to Europe for trial, and that if it 
does not please him, it will be impossible for him to 
play here. The negotiations have been suspended 
in consequence. 

Another manager has just received a signed con- 
tract from one of Europe's greatest pianists, in which 
this artist expressly stipulates that he will play only 
upon either of two makes of pianos, both of which he 
mentions, and this does not include the make upon 
which Stavenhagen played. 

Tue MuSICAL CouRIER has therefore succeeded in 
revolutionizing the old method that made of piano 
artists just so much commercial commodity, and has 
elevated the profession by compelling the virtuoso to 
insist upon an artistic piano first as a modus vivendt, 
instead of submitting, after arrival here, to play upon 
any kind of a piano his manager had selected as a 
result of an advertising bargain generally. 

This change of method will also bear good fruit in 
another direction, for it will compel piano manufac- 
turers to produce artistic concert grands if they 
| desire to make them acceptable to artists of renown. 
| The mere fact that a piano manufacturer has a great 
reputation, a lot of money or capital that commands 
advertising patronage and also influence will no 
longer suffice. 

The piano he makes must be an artistic product, 
and not merely artistic according to his mechanical 
or interested notions, but because the artist so de- 
clares before he agrees to play upon it. And the 

















artist must do so for his own protection, which makes 
the test just so much more interesting, and certainly 
more effective. 

And how will this affect the future testimonial? In 
this wise : the artist can give it before he starts on 
his tour instead of after the completion of it. He can 
say ‘‘I play the so and so grand piano in all my 
American concerts, because I have given the instru- 
ment a careful, complete and rigorous test, and I be- 
lieve and know that it is a really magnificent piano, 
and I certainly would not have agreed to play upon it 
in my concerts were I not convinced that through its 
medium I can do justice to the compositions I play as 
well as to myself.” 

How is that as a testimonial compared to the un- 
savory, unwholesome twaddle usually signed after a 
concert tour, even when it was a dire and melancholy 
failure ? 

The revolution is about to become effective. The 
coming season will, despite all that has been mooted, 
not be characterized by an invasion of pianists. 
Paderewski will be here; little giantess Simonson 
will come again. 

Stavenhagen may return to play upon a different 
piano. Sieveking will concertize, and one of the 
other well-known European artists may come, pro- 
vided he can play upon a piano which will stand his 
test and satisfy him. The speculative tendency has 
been checked, and this is due entirely to the attitude 
of this paper, which has refused to countenance the 
use of grand pianos on concert stages, unless they 
are as artistic as they should be. 

The European artist is now fully acquainted of the 
fate in store for himif he plays upon a poor piano 
here, and he therefore refuses to come to America 
and play upon any piano without first ascertaining all 
about it. He must thank this paper for no longer 
being led to the slaughter, as he was in the past. 








SCHOPENHAUER'S METAPHYICS 
REVIEWED. 
REITKOPF & HARTEL, of Leipsic, have just 
issued a book entitled Arthur Schopenhauer's 
Metaphysik der Musik, Ein Kritischer Versuch von 
Martin Seydel, Dr. Phil. In this work the learned 
author has criticised Schopenhauer’s doctrines of 
music. The views held by other philosophers and 
musicians on this subjest lent much charm to the 
essay, showing on the part of Dr. Seydel a very thor- 
ough investigation to make his own ideas compre- 
hensive. 

‘* Music holds the relation to the other arts that 
religion holds to the Church,” is Riehard Wagner's 
idea of his own art. The latter had Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy as a foundation for his own views: 
‘*Music differs from other arts in that itis nota re- 
production of appearance, or, to be more correct, of 
the adequate objectivity of the will, but a direct 
objectification of the will itself, and thus represents 
with the physics of the world the metaphysics, with 
allthe appearance of the thing itself.” 

The theme has never had such a thorough review 
before this volume was published, though others, 
for instance Ernst Otto Lindner, Eugen During and 
Julius Frauenstaedt, have written works which eluci- 
date Schopenhauer’s esthetics as they understand it. 

Schopenhauer’s two great prototypes were Plato 
and Kant. Kant’s philosophy teaches the difference 
of the noumenon and the phenomenon. He showed 
that the world asit appears is as much a consequence 
of the subject as of the object ; that space, time and 
causation do not belong to the exterior realm, but 
are only mental concepts. He also teaches that the 
indisputable moral significance of human action is 
entirely different and not dependent on the laws of 
the appearance nor accountable through them, but is 
something which closely touches the ‘‘ Thing in it- 
self.” Schopenhauer built his theory on Kant’'s two 
propositions, adding to the first : ‘‘ Phenomenon is the 
objective world,” and to the second: ‘‘ The thing in 
itself is will.” 

‘‘The fundamental doctrine of Schopenhauer is 
that the only essential reality in the universe is will, 
and what are called appearances exist only in our 
subjective representations and are merely forms 
under which single original will shows itself. This 
will is not necessarily accompanied by self-conscious. 
ness, though it ever strives after its attainment, and 
hence Schopenhauer declared himself the uncom- 
promising opponent of all contemporary systems— 
those of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel—in which the 
absolute reason, conscientiousness, &c., are posited 
as the necessary basis of thought.” These teachings 
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he applied to music, and Dr. Martin Seydel, in an 
erudite manner, shows what he supposes are its 
fallacies as well as its merits. 








THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
EW YORK is fast emptying of its musical ar- 
tists. Nearly one-half are off to Europe for 
travel or study or both. A number disperse at home 
for blessed summer rest. Quite a large contingent 
are girding their energies to garner in the harvest of 
the year, to which they have been looking forward 
by filling social engagements at various millionaire 
resorts. Newport, Lenox, Bar Harbor and the like 
furnish during their brief seasons the principal basis 
of many a good artist's yearly support. They furnish 
likewise and simultaneously a dish of humble pie to 
which it is a discredit that cultivated men and women 
should allow themselves to submit. The fact is not 
to be ignored that the social treatment afforded the 
musical folk who tickle society’s senses by their 
talents is on a par with that shown the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker or any other gentleman 
who negotiates his wares for a financial considera- 
tion. 

Of course a number will rise up and say ‘‘ Nothing 
of the kind; I will accept a snub from nobody.” 
Ladies and gentlemen, you may hate to admit it, but 
unless you are a very rare exception you know you 
do. If you don’t know, then you have never been to 
Europe. You have no idea of the dignity of an 
artist’s reception there. If you had there would be 
no reconciling the possession of your self esteem 
with the treatment you have learned to accept as fit- 
ting here. 

Artists here are engaged to sing or play at a pri- 
vate musicale. They may enter by the same door- 
way as the social throng, but here the admixture 
ends. The footman discovers promptly, ‘Oh, you 
are the violinist,’ or ‘‘ You are the singer,” and they 
are whisked off to some special side apartment where 
they can uncase their fiddle or draw on their gloves 
in a distinct feeling of aloofness. If they delude 
themselves into thinking that the place is a sanctum 
sanctorum dedicated to art, after consequences will 
soon disillusionize them. It is probably the house- 
keeper's room, where they may sit until their 
services are needed, for it is in their hired services 
alone that the gathering will condescend to be inter- 
ested. Personally they are never made known to 
each other. A musical artist is sent for when his 
turn arrives, gives his performance, is presented to 
nobody, gets his refreshment in some other separate 
corner, receives his cash and goes his way. 

In a word, the musician comes into contact with 
the social throng just as much as the butler or foot- 
man touches elbows with it to dispense his services ; 
no more. It need further be no matter of surprise to 
him to have mine host or hostess follow him be- 
neath the gaze of the multitude and pass him the 
check which shall certificate him a hireling. In some 
cases the footman will be entrusted with the roll of 
bills for his reward. There are more than a few on 
record where the chambermaid has been deputed to 
conduct a cash transaction with a female artist, 
counting out the bills agreed upon like any shop cus- 
tomer, and calling upon the artist for change where 
the amount was not exactly even. 

Now where does the fault of such humiliation lie? 
With artists themselves, one would feel inclined to 
say, since society will not afford to do without them, 
yet has failed to learn one of the most refined lessons 
which the English social code they have elected to 
copy sets forth with such distinctness. They have 
not voluntarily learned the English method of treat- 
ing artists, but artists themselves should insist upon 
teaching it to them. We quote the English method, 
not as being more refined or indulgent than that of 
any other cultivated portion of Europe, in which ar- 
tists are treated exactly alike, but simply because the 
rage for English customs prevails to such extent here. 
The proper social consideration of professional ar- 
tists seems the one prominent piece of mimicry left 
out. In thiscase artists should themselves arrange it 
that those who have not chosen to copy should be 
made to copy. 

An artist in England is not alone the guest of an 
occasion, he is because of his talents the honored 
guest. He is the indvidual whom society is pleased 


and proud to meet on equal terms, showing an added 
interest and anxiety for the hospitality of his recep- 
tion, by reason of what they recognize to be his 
superior attainments. 


Should a London artist be 





invited to sing socially in the provinces he is at once 
domesticated, treated as a member of the family with 
the added distinction of one with exceptional endow- 
ments. He is not only society’s mate, he is more 
than its mate. His status is accepted without ques- 
tion from the beginning, and above and beyond it he 
is elevated to all the extent whereby he may be en- 
titled through his talents. His renumeration comes 
quite as promptly as it would in America, but it will 
be conveyed to him with a feeling of tact and privacy, 
if feasible generally through the mail. 

There are some who will say : ‘‘ But where do artists 
become lionized so enormously as in America? Do 
we not pamper and féte them more than anywhere 
else in the world?” Yes, in severe reactionary cases 
no doubt this is so. A monsieur or madame from the 
opera will sometimes get pampered and fawned 
upon far beyond their deserts or most of the rational 
ideas of courtesy. But these are fads, no indication 
whatever of the trend of social feeling toward artists 
in general any more than the appearance of the one 
proverbial swallow means the realization of summer. 

A few suffering from a ‘‘sour grapes” sensation 
may avow that they care naught for social attention, 
prefer business simply to be business, and enjoy 
rather than otherwise the sort of area-gate, cash- 
on-the-nail, person-from-another-world atmosphere 
which is cast around their efforts, since it relieves 
thom from any responsibility. But the fact of an ar- 
tist’s being received cordially by society need entail 
no responsibility. They are simply given the option 
to elect it or eschew it as they think proper, and in 
the light of their pursuits certain prerogatives are 
allowed them, by which they may recede according 
to their pleasure or convenience from any fatiguing 
obligations to the world, which so cordially dispenses 
to them its honors and attentions. They can com- 
bine their dignity and ample irresponsibility at the 
same time in the most desirable degree. 

If the snubbed, overlooked artists of New York 
would only take a leaf from the book of Max O’Rell 
we might before long have the eyes of society opened 
and its methods satisfactorily changed. ‘‘ Of course,’ 
wrote a woman of New York society who had en- 
gaged the author for a reading, ‘‘ you will not expect 
to be in any way entertained.” The witty French- 
man replied with a few light, modest-sounding allu- 
sions to the entertainment afforded him by nobility 
and even royalty abroad, that he certainly could not 
look forward to any possible entertainment in a New 
York mansion of this degree, but deemed it only 
proper under the circumstances to withdraw from his 
agreement to furnish entertainment for the lady’s 
guests. 

Now if a number of our talented artists who smart 
continuously under snubs of exactly this character 
were to forget their dollars and treat the undignified 
situation after this fashion, even for once, the wedge 
of reform might enter the vulgarized pates of our 
plutocracy. Without the move on the part of artists 
themselves things are bound to rest on their present 
plane, as society has too long been spoiled by their 
humble and discreditable endurance to change its 
attitude of its own accord. Some money will be for- 
feited in the move at first, but it will pay in the end. 
Society needs the services of musicians, and will be 
bound to buy them back again on the artists’ own 
basis of dignity and respect. 








AS TO FIDDLES. 

HE New York Wor/d occasionally utters words of 
wisdom about music in its editorial columns. We 
say ‘‘ occasionally ” because the fine critical work of 
Mr. John P. Jackson during Colonel Cockerill’s régime 
would often go for naught owing to the absurd posi- 
tion assumed by the editorial department, especially 

toward Wagner's music. 
We found the following in last Saturday's editorial 

columns of the /or/d: 

The collection of fine violins owned bythe late Mrs. Hawley, of 
Hartford, is to be sold. Grief is expressed because the owner failed 
to leave the collection to a museum. 

It isa mistaken grief. The destiny of a violin is to produce music. 
With proper treatment its soul is immortal. The finest Stradivarius 
or Amati, if it could speak, would prefer a useful life ina negro’s 
cabin to wasted years in the grandest museum, 

Mrs. Hawley’s violins will now set happy feet to dancing. They 
will perhaps delight thousands in the hands of great artists. They will 
fulfill their mission. He who would imprison fine violins ina museum 
would condemn song birds to silence or put Patti, living, in a wax- 
works show. If Mrs. Hawley is allowed to look down.upon this 
earth it will most delight her to see her beautful fiddles, like the 
songs of Heine’s old writer, making countless hearts merry. 

The above is sound philosophy, even though curi- 
ous examples are advanced. Fiddles were made to 


be played upon, not looked at. Patti has been a 





waxwork show for many seasons. But there should 
be a law against the locking up in collections of rare 
violins—we don’t mean Union square Stradivarius. 





MUNICH, 1895. 
ERE are the completed dates and casts of the 
season of Wagner opera in Munich this sum- 
mer: 

August 8, Die Feen—Mmes. Dressler, Schéller, Bor- 
chers; Messrs. Mikorey, Siehr, Fuchs, Knote. Con- 
ductor, Herr Fischer. 

August 9, Rienzi—Mmes. Mailhac, Frank, Borchers ; 
Messrs. Vogl, Siehr, Bertram, Wiegand, Knote, Bau- 
berger. Conductor, Herr R. Strauss. 

August 11, Der Fliegende Hollander—Mmes. Ter- 
nina, Blank; Messrs. Perron, Vogl, Siehr, Walter, 
Conductor, Herr Levi. 

August 13, Tannhiuser—Mmes. Ternina, Mailhac, 
Borchers; Messrs. Vogl, Perron, Wiegand. Conductor, 
Herr Levi. 

August 15, 
Messrs. Vogl, Wiegand, 
Herr Levi. 

August 17, Das Rheingold—Mmes. Traubmann, 
de Ahna, Ernst, Frank, Borchers, Blank; Messrs. 
Bertram, Walter, Vogl, Schelper, Lieban, Bauberger, 
Wiegand. Conductor, Herr Fischer. 

August 18, Die Walkiire—Mmes. Moran, Ternina, 
Frank; Messrs. Brucks, Vogl, Wiegand. Conductor, 
Herr Fischer. 

August 20, Siegfried—Mmes. Moran, Blank, Bian- 
chi; Messrs. Brooks, Birrenkoven, Lieban, Schelper, 
Wiegand. Conductor, Herr Fischer. 

August 22, G6tterdimmerung—Mmes. Moran, Dress, 
ler, Staudigl, Traubmann, de Ahna, Ernst, Blank, 
Frank, Bettaque; Messrs. Birrenkoven, Wiegan, Bau- 
berger, Schelper. Conductor, Herr Fischer. 

August 25, Tristan und Isolde—Mmes. Klafsky- 
Dressler; Messrs. Vogl, Brucks, Gura. Conductor, 
Herr R. Strauss. 

August 27, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg—Mmes. 
Dressler, Staudigl; Messrs. Mikorey, Gura, Wiegand, 
Walter, Nebe, Fuchs. Conductor, Herr R. Strauss. 

August 29, Tristan und Isolde—Mmes. Doxat, Stau- 
dig] ; Messrs. Vogl, Knapp, Gura. Conductor, Herr 
R. Strauss. 

September 1, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg— 
Mmes. Bettaque, Staudigl; Messrs. Walther, Knapp, 


Dressler, Frank ; 
Conductor, 


Lohengrin—Mmes. 
3rucks, Fuchs. 


Siehr, Knote, Nebe, Fuchs. Conductor, Herr R. 
Strauss. 

September 8, Die Feen—-Mmes. de Ahna, Schiller, 
Borchers; Messrs. Mikorey, Siehr, Fuchs, Knote. 
Conductor, Herr Fischer. 

September 9, Rienzi— Mmes. Dressler, Frank, 
Borchers; Messrs. Vogl, Siehr, Fuchs, Wiegand, 


Knote, Bauberger. Conductor, Herr R. Strauss. 

September 11, Der Fliegende Hollander—Mmes. 
Doxat, Blank; Messrs. Brucks, Mikorey, Weigand, 
Walter. Conductor, Herr Levi. 

September 13, Tannhiuser—Mmes. Dressler, Bet- 
taque, Borchers ; Messrs. Vogl, Schiedelmantel, Wei- 
gand. Conductor, Herr Levi. 

September 15, Lohengrin—Mmes. Dressler, Ter- 
nina; Messrs. Walter, Bauberger, Scheidemantel, 
Bertram. Conductor, Herr Levi. 

September 17, Das Rheingold—Mmes. Dressler, de 
Ahna, Ernst, Frank, Borchers; Messrs. Brucks, Ber- 
tram, Mikorey, Waiter, Schelper, Lieban, Bauberger, 
Weigand. Conductor, Herr Fischer. 

September 18, Die Walkiire—Mmes, Ternina, Bet- 
taque, Frank; Messrs. Brucks, Gerhauser, Siehr. 
Conductor, Herr Fischer. 

September 20, Siegfried—Mmes. Ternina, Ernst, 
Traubner; Messrs. Brucks, Vogl, Lieban, Schelper, 
Wiegand. Conductor, Herr Fischer. 

September 23, Gétterdimmerung—Mmes. Ternini, 
Bettaque, Frank, Dressler, de Ahna, Ernst, Blank, 


Frank, Moran; Messrs. Vogl, Siehr, Bauberger, 
Schelper. Conductor, Herr Fischer, 


September 25, Tristan und Isolde—Mmes. Moran, 
Frank; Messrs. Vogl, Brucks, Gura. Conductor, 
Herr R, Strauss. 

September 27, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg— 
Mmes. Bettaque, Blank ; Messrs. Mikorey, Gura, Wei- 
gand, Knote, Bertram, Fuchs. Conductor, Herr R. 
Strauss. 








Dalibor in Frankfort. — Smetena’s three act 
opera, Dalibor, has met with unusual success at the Frank- 
fort Opera House. 

Lola Beeth.—Lola Beeth is to sing in Paris at the 
Grand Opéra. She will appear eight times, to sing £/sa in 
Lohengrin and £/zsadeth in Tannhauser, 
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But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes and more than perfect mouth, 


And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 


The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare 


these the same, but brought a mind! 
Had the mouth there urged 


Had you, witl 
Some women do so 

“ God and the glory, 
y the future what 


never care tor gain 
is that? 
Live for fame, side by side with Angelo— 
Rafael is waiting. Up to God all three!”’ . 
—ROBERT BROWNING, 
HAVE made an astounding discovery. 

Indeed I am sadly perplexed over it. I fear 
almost to tell you of it, especially as there is no possi- 
bility of getting it patented. In a week the whole 
empire of earth will be placarded with the startllng 
news, and wailing and lamentation will be heard— 
Rachel mourning her dead child and refusing to be 
comforted. I am in sober earnest. 


* 
* * 


There is no New Woman, there never was, there 
never willbe. There, you have my discovery. Is it 
nota horrific one? While the very type blisters our 
eyes with the New Woman, her thoughts, sensations. 
her projects, her cycles, her ambitions, her victories, 
yet in the face of all novel-dom and newspaper-dom 
I still maintain that she does not exist any more than 
Mispogah Nordau’s degenerate man. The New 
Woman is a product of the overheated brains of 
Ibsen and a dozen or more novelists, the cry was 
caught up by the press, ever avid of novelty, the 
comic paragrapher, and then the playwrights—who 
put her on the stage. 

Ecce! she was born. Not as Venus from fair sea 
foam; not as the Venus of Cabanel did she arise un- 
draped, her eyes smiting men with desire, but in 
books, on the printed page, she rudely emerged and 
dazzled the eye of the contemporaneous. 

The New Woman is not incarnated. 


trade on the Zeitgeist 


* 


* x 
Have you ever seen her, answer me truly? Pause, 
reflect, consider! Is she on the bicycle? Never! 


Pretty girls, or girls that seem pretty, ride the wheel 
of whoa. (The bicycle, like marriage is for weal or 
woe.) 

And you can’t duplicate in life the absurd cari- 
catures of womanhood that Messrs. Jones, Grundy and 
other foolish playmakers put before us on the boards. 
Have you met her in private life? Where? I know 
lots of girls—all pretty—who fight for her, who 
swear that Nora Helmer did right in leaving her chil- 
dren because her husband scolded her for being a 
fool as well as a forger. And then I look at their 
flushed cheeks, sparkling eyes and charming toilettes 
and mutter : 

‘‘These are not new women. They have only been 
reading Olive Schreiner, Dodo, The Yellow Aster 
and Georges Egerton’s vitriolic nonsense—but the 
New Woman is not here.” 

Then I look over the musical world. Again I find 
clever, talented women, girls, all mad, famished for 
beautiful sounds. No New Woman, yet all young at 
heart. Artis the eternal renovator of the spirit; it 
purges the flésh of its grossness. Women painters— 
the same tale—first feminine, then artists. Society 
dames. Lord! they are fond of teas, scandal, wines 
and gowns. They, too, speak of the New Woman, but 
she never glides (or tramps) among them. Even 
Mrs. ‘‘ Reggie” De Koven says that society is a saw- 
dust doll. 

In spinsterhood do we find her? 

I repudiate the idea. Crabbed old maids exist in 
fiction, Self sacrifice, a devotion heart-buried with 


some dusty masculine ideal—sweetness of temper 
masking hopes deferred; no, the old maid of real 
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life is not the New Woman. She is but the victim of 
an absurd code of social ethics, Among married 
women you look for my female Chimera—and—well, 
is she there? 

What! The New Woman care for her young, de- 
vote herself to her husband, love her offspring! 
Perish the thought! How about Sorosis, the Woman’s 
Professional League, the Barnard Club and societies 
of that kind. The New Woman is surely there. Not 
a bit of it. Sedate, serious, well dressed matrons, 
numberless pretty girls abound, and if fun is poked at 
magnificent man, doesn’t he deserve it? 

What more ludicrous spectacle is there than the 
male swelling his mighty chest and strutting and con- 
descending along the highways of life. It is the 
rooster crowing triumphantly while the hen lays the 
egg of patient industry. 


* 
* * 


Even naughty Maude Banks’ assertion that the 
rude sex should be made to endure the pangs of ma- 
ternity did not convince me that this clever actress 
was the New Woman. She only thought so—because 
she had been reading. And the women who write 
stories full of inflamed grammar, congested ideas and 
delirious nonsense. Do you imagine that they believe 
what they write? Ah, pshaw! The author of The 
Heavenly Twins must smile in the darkness of the 
night at some of her unnatural nonsense. But I am 
a firm believer in literature produced by women. As 
Zangwill says, it helps us to understand them. 
What man ever understood a woman? Not even 
Solomon or Nordau. The latter of course had not 
the opportunities of the former, but he snarls in one 
of his earlier books: 

‘*Women are difficult to understand. Why? They 
are only grown up children.” Oh, Simon, Simon, Son 
of Baruch, out of your mouth are you condemned a 


fool. s 
* x 


There never was a New Woman since Lilith (Eve’s 
predecessor), and there never will be. It isthe same 
old brand—and we would not havest different. Every 
field her inquisitive brain invades is subjected to 
new, delightful interpretations. I know women can’t 
play the piano like men. Who the devil wants them 
to? NotI. But do men ever play the piano like 
women? 

Never. 

Elizabeth Barrett was not her husband, but she re- 
mains Elizabeth Barrett Browning for us. Georges 
Sand, George Eliot, Clara Schumann, Rosa Bonheur, 
even Maggie Cline, the Arinhilda of the Bowery, are 
they not all women? Sappho, glorious Lesbian 
Sappho, whose few lines vouchsafed us by iconoclas- 
tic Christianity reveal her as the most perfect lyri- 
cal poet that ever breathed and burned—was Sap- 
pho, too, a New Woman? 


* 
* * 


In Andrea Del Sarto Robert Browning plucked one 
wire—you may feel its vibration if you read it—the 
perfect woman is a woman, ever a new woman, yet 
not the New Woman. She loves, lives, sings and 
suffers. Let us worship her, for there would be no 
world without her, and above all let us forswear 
reading books about her written by the envious and 
soured sisterhood which hates its own sex. 


* 
* * 


This about Huysmans I found in the London 
Speaker : 

‘‘This Nineteenth Century, and pre-eminently 
French, St. Augustine has hitherto been a pessimist 
and an unbeliever : he has dabbled in Satanism, as may 
be seen in La-Bas, published four years ago; he has 
on his own showing drunk deeply of life, even at its 
most questionable sources, and now, at the age of 
forty, he repents of his past life, and turns again to 
the Catholic faith of his childhood. The psycho- 
logical process of religious conversion in all its most 
intimate details is laid bare before the reader of En 
Route. Few men—and perhaps no women, for poor 
pathetic Marie Bashkirtseff posed through most of 
the pages of her journal—possess this capacity for 
unflinching candor concerning themselves, for ruth- 
lessly exposing their most secret emotions to the 
public gaze. It is a capacity which may well inspire 
repulsion in many, which would even seem to imply 
the absence of some moral sense ; but because of the 
very rare combination of gifts which it requires it 
will always be prized as affording unique opportuni- 
ties to the students of our poor humanity. 

‘‘M. Huysmans possesses to a supreme degree this 
capacity for squandering his soul on paper, for mak- 





ing copy out of his emotions, for gaging the idio- 
syncrasies of his own temperament. Nevertheless 
there is nothing theatrical in his attitude. Through- 
out the long recital of his temptations and his strug- 
gles he conveys subtly to the reader the pervading 
sense of the compelling force of the grace of God, 
the indefinable something, the ‘ yet not I,’ which ir- 
resistibly urges him forward on the path of reconcili- 
ation and renouncement. The conviction of his un- 
impeachable integrity, and of the reality of his 
sufferings, even where his emotions are described as 
attaining to an almost inconceivable acuteness, is 
borne in upon the reader at every page. Emphati- 
cally, M. Huysmans has diagnosed his own symptoms 
en artiste.” * 


* * 


The season indulged in an expiring flop last week, 


| but it was a powerful one nevertheless. 


Fancy in one week, and presumably the last week 
of the season, to have to listen to the début of a sadly 
overpraised English actress, two new plays, For Fair 
Virginia and Logan’s Luck; a new burlesque, 
Thrilby, and the revival of Fledermaus at Terrace 
Garden. And the last shall be first, and was after 
all the most delectable and amusing morsel of the 
week. 

* 9 * 

Janet Achurch really should not have been allowed 
to doit. I mean hire a theatre and assemble a com- 
pany, and, after a few ragged rehearsals, precipitate 
herself upon New York in June. It was an ill-advised 
adventure, and she has paid the penalty. She was 
critically beheaded, and if a few kindly expressions 
were thrown in as a soothing balm, the decapitation 
was none the less thorough. She brought her his- 
trionic coals to a well stocked Newcastle, and I am 
obliged to add that her fuel did not burn very 
brilliantly. 


* 
* * 


Although a dramatic critic is commonly supposed 
to be born without the bowels of mercy, I sincerely 
sympathize with the Achurch. She has a certain 
crude talent, but is sadly in need of polish. She might 
after severe drilling overcome her absurd manner- 
isms and become a reliable member of a stock com- 
pany. Not as leading lady, however. She is very 
English, very clumsy physically, and when she at- 
tempts the hoydenish she is distressingly elephantine. 
She is not fitted with the mental or emotional outfit 
of a star. When she makes a climax she bellows, 
she saws the air and flops all over the stage. She is 
too mature for Dora Helmer, too much of a dowdy for 
Stephanie De Mohrivart. How then did she get a 
reputation, you ask? 

She never had one—that is, one based on sound 
judgment, the judgment of unbiased men, critics, 
not doctrinaires, I mean. 


* * 


When the Ibsen craze broke out in London, a dec- 
ade ago, Miss Achurch played (Vora. She was the 
first—there were no standards of comparison. The 
Ibsenites, headed by William Archer, raved over the 
performance and Miss Achurch awoke to find herself 
famous, 7. ¢., among the elect. Critics who were 
blinded by the Ibsen drama knew that the young 
woman was very crude, had certain talent, but should 
study assiduously. This she did not do, but instead 
went to Australia, where she enjoyed an Antipodean 
success. 

Everything goes there. 

When she returned to London even friendly critics 
discovered that her work was rough—probably her 
talent had been vitiated by the inartistic atmosphere 
of Melbourne. The truth was other actresses had 
been seen in Ibsen, and Achurch’s want of delicacy, 
technic and temperament were noticed. Then Mr. 
Mansfield engaged her for the Garrick Theatre anda 
row broke off the affair. I am very glad for Mr. 
Mansfield, although he might have had the distinc- 
tion of having the worst dressed actress in the world. 


a 
a Sad 


I know full well that half baked Ibsenites grow 
furious when you say that Vora //e/mer is a part that 
plays itself. Almost any well trained actress can 
play JVora, it affords so many opportunities, so much 
variety, nuance, &c. Now, thisisahalftruth. Any 
good stock actress can play Vora, can play Camille, 
and play themwell. Indeed, Miss Achurch’s attempt 
last Thursday night at Hoyt’s Theatre was so ludi- 
crously bad that I do not believe she ever played the 
part well, or that she is even an actress of mediocre 
abilities. Personal distinction she has none. The 
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half truth I speak of is this. Grant you that most 
actresses who have had some routine can play /Vora, 
but they can’t play it, can’t exhaust the possibilities 
of the character, as can a Duse, Réjane or Minnie 
Maddern. Mozartis very simple, technically, but 
there are few great Mozart players alive. Yet every 
school girl hammers away at the Mozart piano sonata. 
And then a Joseffy or Paderewski reads an adagio 
from some simple sonata or concerto and straightway 
we exclaim, ‘‘ How beautiful!” It’s Columbus’ egg 
over again. 


* 
* * 


Vora may be a very simple character to grasp—for 
some actresses—yet it is as complex as Bach's Chro- 
matic Fantasy, and I can only recall seeing the rdle 
adequately rendered twice—by Réjane and by Minnie 
Maddern, and, let me repeat, our American actress 
was infinitely stronger. Mrs. Mansfield’s perform- 
ance was miles away from Miss Achurch’s, although 
to me a trifle mouselike, meek and colorless. I once 
called Vora a Scandinavian Frou-Frou—turned New 
Woman. This by no means exhausts the character, 
verbal bill sticking never does. But conceive of my 
amazement when I| discovered that Miss Achurch’s 
iVora was a rough, boisterous, mouthing woman in 
middle life—a lark with the wings of a condor—and 
when she opened her mouth it was to roar. Of 
phrasing she has not the faintest conception, and her 
symbols for pathos, passion, remorse, fear, hate and 
love were—well, I hate to be impolite, but really at 
times I fancied that the lady was burlesquing the 
character. . 


* * 


Mrs. Kendal may never have won the popular heart 
in London, but she seems to set her stamp on the 
methods of a lot of English actresses. The mouthing, 
the inarticulate vowel sounds, the clumsy use of the 
hands—symbolical of humor and always evocative 
of a gallery laugh—the waddle, the maternal outbursts 
when the stage child appears, and worst of all the 
constant appeal to the audience with glances—oh, 
how often have these inartistic things been perpe- 
trated here in the name of Kendal! Olga Nethersole 
even copied whole blocks of ‘‘ business,” and vocally 
imitated dear Madge. Of course Miss Achurch has not 
a tithe of Nethersole’s talent, but she runs Kendal- 
ward very often, and she sings, or rather hums, ina 
voice which for vocal villainy is unsurpassable. If 
she is Vora Helmer then should have Zorwald dropped 
on his knees when the front door closed and cried 
aloud: 

‘She has gone! Oh pray, Henrik of the Mighty 
Whiskers, don’t let her come back! Her feet are too 
dramatic for my poor narrow domicile !” 


* 
. * 


Nor was the Englishwoman better in Forget-Me-Not, 
or the little one-act piece of inanity In the Season, by 
Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. But I have sufficiently in- 
dicated to you how hopeless to me seemed the lady’s 
work. And while New York can stand careless 
dressing, yet Miss Achurch out-Heroded Herod in 
the matter of slowly but surely dropping to pieces be- 
fore the naked and abashed eye of her audience. 
Isn’t there anovel by Wilkie Collins, in which a large, 
damp lady drops things, gloves and petticoats, &e., 
a temperamental defect, I believe? Miss Achurch the 
other night kept us all in an agony of suspense. She 
tore her dresses, she broke her fans, she tumbled 
over on her extremely high heels, and in Vora her 
dress displayed an upward tendency, which, while it 
may have revealed ora's maternal and domestic 
instincts, yet was very discomfiting to the little band 
of perspiring Ibsenites in front. 


* 
7 * 


The support was not good, with the exception of 
Albert Grau, a young man who has temperament and 
very sympathetic methods. Miss Eleanor Merron 
did very well with the part of Mrs. Linden. I wish 
that Miss Achurch had listened to advice. 


* 
* * 


Parodies, burlesques and the like are seldom funny 
when long drawn out. Thatis the trouble with Thrilby 
at the Garrick Theatre. The first act is full of life, 
good hits and clever situations, but the interest palls 
in the second act, although Mme. Sans Ra-Gene has 
been withdrawn and specialties by the Don sisters 
and others substituted. Alexander Clark, as Spaghetti, 
carries the fun of the play on his clever, original 
shoulders, and Louis Wesley is a good second. 
Hebraic caricatures grow tiresome in a little while, 
and I advise Mr. Jos. Herbert to write in a stronger 





second act. The cast is very good, the music not 
burdened with originality, and Adele Ritchie gave us 
all a thrill by the exhibition of an anatomical system 
that would fill the heart of the seeker after the patho- 
logically curious with joy. Her curves are as ex- 
traordinary as her vocal method. I can recommend 
Thrilby nevertheless as being a good summer night’s 
entertainment. 


* 
* * 


Francis Wilson is the subject of a sketch and an 
interview in J/usic. 

Mr. Wilson squeaks even in print. He treats Mr. 
De Koven quite flippantly, and speaks of the crease 
in his trousers. 

Mr. Harry Smith he describes as ‘‘a growing quan- 
tity—a growing quantity,’ which is enough to drive 
the clever librettist to a course of banting. 

But this set me by the ears. Said the interviewer : 

‘‘Tell me what the reason is that you don’t do any- 
thing more with Strauss’ operas in this country?” 

Answer by Mr. Wilson: ‘‘ Strauss runs more to the 
serious, you know. He’s like most of the fellows, 
Strauss is—like most writers. 

‘Directly they get a little reputation for doing a 
little thing they want to do something that they 
cannot do; they want to get more serious, like 
musicians, you know. 

‘‘ Let them write a successful comic opera, and they 
right away get the idea that they can blend comic 
opera with serious opera. 

‘“They’re ambitious to do greater things; so it is 
with Strauss. He runs to The Gypsy Baron and 
those things, and they don’t go so well.” 

Die Fledermaus a little thing. Oh Lord! 


~ 
* ca 


That is what I call rank impertinence. The man 
who wrote Die Fledermaus, Prince Methusaleh and 
half a dozen other brilliant works, to be thus criticised 
by a man who turns everything he touches into horse 
play, is altogether too much for my irascibles. 

The king of light opera to-day is Johann Strauss ; 
his music is lovely, unforced, melodious, his harmo- 
nies clever and his orchestration masterly. 

Even Johann Brahms, a giant among modern musi- 
cians, reads every note Strauss pens. Strauss is a 
master of his genre -light opera. 

It ill befits a man of Wilson's well-known artistic 
deficiencies to criticise the methods and ideas of an 
original composer like Strauss. 


* 
* - 


Strauss cannot write to order. He never works 
when disinclined, and weeks, even months, pass with- 
out his taking his pen into his hand. In these hours 
of idleness he will draw, garden, or play at billiards. 
Suddenly he will turn to work again, and continue 
with a perfect fever. He makes notes of his ideas as 
they occur to him. He will leave the table or a game 
to write down a thought, and often in a strange 
house he will make a pencil note on his cuff of a mo- 
tive which the same evening perhaps will be made the 
theme of a favorite waltz. His salon is a veritable 
museum of pious homage and precious souvenirs from 
intimate friends. The crowns and laurels of public 
glory have a special sanctuary in a pavilion which is 


never thrown open. 
* 
* + 


Frank Bancroft, of Cincinnati, was in a reminis- 
cent mood the other day: ‘I refused to accept a 
$3,000 salary to manage the Buffalo team, and 
then went out on the road with the Bancroft Opera 
Company and dropped $6,000 of my own good 
money in an effort toeducate the people in music. 
Bessie Gray was the prima donna. We were up 
in Maine and were doing such a ghostly business 
that I thought I'd try grand opera on the Pine Tree 
people at 10, 20 and 30 cents. The experiment was a 
failure. One night there was a big crowd around the 
opera house doors and very few going in. I was 
getting madder and madder, and finally I opened up 
onthe mob. ‘ You fellows,” said I, ‘don’t know what 
you are missing. There’s a medicine man at the next 
corner. That's about your speed!’” 

‘It was during that tour,” said ‘‘ Bannie,” ‘‘ that we 
brought out Pinafore for the benefit of a lot of 
veterans at the Soldiers’ Home. They had never 
heard the opera, and we had nonautical scenery; both 
acts were put on witha parlor setting! I’ve had a 
lot of queer theatrical experiences, but there was one 
I'll never forget. That was when I had a theatre at 
New Bedford. I had closed with one company, and 
the contract called for an orchestra of three pieces. 
When the night for the performance came the 


| Chicago. 
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manager would have given a mule lessons in kick- 
ing. 

‘« «Where's that orchestra?’ he roared. 

‘I eloquently pointed to the grand piano—the only 
instrument I had. 

‘My contract calls for three pieces,’ was the next 
break. 

‘**Certainly it doés,’ was my reply. There they 
are—the piano, the stool and the lady.’” 


* 
* * 


A June Octet. 
The Fiddle Bug fiddled and the June Bug sung, 
And the Beetle beat the time; 
The Tree Toad joined the tree-o then, 
And they played an air sublime, 


The Lark was out for a skylark, too, 
And the Horn Bug blew his horn ; 
The Locust sang, and Katy Did, 
And the June octet was born. 
In the Boston Courier. 


Monteith at Binghamton.—Zippora Monteith sang in 
Gounod’s Gallia at the Binghamton Festival last week. She 
was much applauded and had to respond to an encore. 

Remenyi.—The violinist Remenyi, who played at the 
Cortland Musical Festival last week, is in town. His next 
season begins October 15 and runs until May 15. 

Eugene Weiner at the Oriental.—Eugene Weiner and 
the soloists of the New York Philharmonic Club have been 
engaged to furnish the music at the Oriental Hotel (Man- 
hattan Beach) this summer. Mr. Weiner has written for 
all the most interesting musical novelties of Germany and 
France, and the concerts will add‘to the attraction of the 
fashionable resort. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich’s Tour.—Max Heinrich has 
just returned to Boston from his extended festival tour, and 
his success in every place has been phenomenal. Whether 
as an oratorio singer or as an interpreter of Wagner music, 
the critics everywhere conceded his superiority~both in 
voice and style, and proclaimed him to be one of America’s 
foremost bassos. Particularly in his song recitals he hasas 
yet not been approached by any other artist. Having for 
years not been heard in the far West, and having receiveda 
number of inquiries, Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich will make 
a long tournée to the Pacific Coast either end of July or 
end of August, as soon as all arrangements are completed. 
The artists will be heard in Denver, Colorado Springs, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and a number of other 
cities. The tour will be under the personal direction of 
Henry Wolfsohn. 

M. T. N. A. Meeting.—The Music Teachers’ National 
Association will hold its next (seventeenth) meeting in St, 
Louis July 2,3,4and 5, 1895. The musicians and other 
citizens interested in the association and St. Louis’ good 
repute for activity and enterprise are enthusiastic and hard 
at work arranging the details for a most welcome reception 
to the association. The officers are Prof. Albert A. Stanley, 
A. M., of the University of Michiga , Ann Arbor, president; 
Dr. H. S. Perkins, 26 Van Buren street, Chicago, secretary, 
and Ad. M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, treasurer. Executive 
Committee: E. R. Kroeger, Grand and Olive streets, St. 
Louis; M. I. Epstein, Twenty-third and Lucas streets, St. 
Louis, and E. Agramonte, New York city. Program Com- 
mittee: Chas. Kunkel and August Waldauer, of St. Louis, 
and A. J. Gantvoort, of Ciacinnati. Committee on Ameri- 
can Compositions: Robt. Bonner, of Providence, R. L.; 
John A. Brockhoven, of Cincinnati, and Emil Liebling, of 
Reduced railroad rates will be secured. Detailed 


Euterpe Society Officers.—The annual meeting of the 
Euterpe Society, of Brooklyn, was held at the residence of 
Carl Venth, No. 127 Schermerhorn street, on Monday even- 
ing of last week. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year : 

President, W. H. Hoschke ; vice-presidents, A. A. Moser 
and Henry Vooge; recording secretary, J. A. Johnson; 
corresponding secretary, Charles R, Williamson ; treasurer, 
F. C. Parsons; assistant treasurer, S. Ketchum ; musical 
director, Carl Venth ; assistant musical director, E. W. 
Wilmarth ; concert master, B. W. Jones; financial secre- 
tary, W. H. Hentz; librarian, M. A. Hopkins; assistant 
librarian, F. J. Williamson. Membership committee, Henry 
Hoyne, chairman; W. A. Hooten, J. Grunewald, L. 
Strauss, B. Steubner, A. L. Day, H. Frapwell, Carl Wilk 
and E. Schwannhausser. Reception committee, H. A. 
Burllen, chairman; J. A. Peterson, G. W. Simrell, O. C. 
Steinhausser and W. F. H. Nelson ; counsel, R. R. McKee, 
— World. 
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N Monday evening, the 3d, a concert was given 
@ in Chickering Hall by pupils of the New York Mu- 
sical Institute, 262 Lenox avenue, Carl V. Lachmund, 
director. assisted by Mrs. Nelle K. Lehman, soprano; Mr. 
J. Henry McKinley, tenor; Miss Julie Petersen, flutist, 
and a string quintet, composed of Franz Kaltenborn, 
violin ; Walter Kaufman, 'cello; Ernst Bauer, violin ; Max 
Kramer, viola, and J. Blettermann, bass. 

Mr. Lachmund brought forward an interesting program, 
on which figured three novelties, the principal being the 
Polish Fantasy of Paderewski, written for piano and orches- 
tra, its first performance in America; and the others a 
sonatina of Dvorak, Svym Ditkam, for violin and piano, 
and Venetian Scenes of Pirani, for piano and orchestra. 
For the piano portion of these works Mr. Lachmund also 
brought forward two specifically efficient pupils in the per- 
sons of Miss Helen Robinson and Miss Amanda Hansing, 
and one very promising one in Miss Mary Avery. There 
also appeared from Mr. Lachmund’s piano class Miss 
Glenna Baker and Miss Alice Lichtenstein, who played 
very neatly and firmly Rheinberger’'s adaptation for two 
pianos of Mozart's Variations in F. Miss Madge Taylor 
and Miss Theresa Lavens played an Allegro Brillant of 
Loew for two pianos. There were no unaccompanied 
piano solos. 

The string quintet took the place of the orchestra and in 
the Paderewski fantasy was enriched by a second piano 
played by Mr. Lachmund, Miss Helen Robinson being at 
the first. But in the absence of the color and sonority of 
the full orchestra the beautiful Polish work could hardly 
be estimated beyond its outline, the melodic beauty and in- 
tensely Polish character of its themes and its intricate and 
brilliant difficulties for the solo piano. The composition 
was billed as a fantaisie polonaise, apt to mislead in the 
translation. The national dance form does appear briefly 
in one theme, but the fantasy is a huge canvas on which 
the piquant and regular has small place. It tells the story 
of Poland in themes of dignity and nobility ; of stormy pas- 
sion and resentment and of infinite plaint and sorrow. 
They succeed each other in rapid and almost erratic change 
of mood, It is a veritable fantasy. 

The pride and wrong and the note of triumph and 
despair surge one upon the other without detail of warning. 
But they all hold the magnetism which brings one instantly 
into touch. There is an andante laden with heartbreak, 
and there are impetuous themes of fire and passion which 
stir the blood. There is more of the fire than the tranquil 
in the work, and how the orchestra would be dealt with 
piques the curiosity, for the form is laid for a brilliant 
scheme. Mr. Lachmund accomplished a good deal in 
letting the fantasy be heard in the garb he did, and the 
quintet played with great verve and sympathy, but of 
course we missed the scarlets and the purples, aside from 
the fact that the work, which is very lengthy, appeared 
spun out monotonously in spots through the lack of instru- 
mental variety. Paderewski's keynote is virile and intense 
beyond expectation, and his sentiment has depth rather 
than languor. The work haunts the memory, and suggests 
infinite possibilities with the orchestra. 

As for the piano partition it bristles with Paderewskian 
difficulty and was a heavy undertaking for a student. Miss 
Robinson, however, played with admirable freedom and ac- 


curacy. She has a well developed technic and adapted her- 
self to the spirit of the work with intelligent sympathy and 
force. Her exceedingly good performance in a composition 
of this character left a lasting impression. 

What we have had from the new Italians as piquant, as 
graceful and characteristic, as Pirani’s Venetian scenes it 
would be hard to recall. There was a gondolata (allegretto) 
of the most charming grace, in which the plish-plash of the 
pizzicati strings accompanied a delicious ripple and sway 
upon the piano. The young violinist Miss Amanda Han- 
sing played here with delightful rhythm and finesse. She 
has obviously a graceful talent and plenty of chic and taste 
in her interpretations. The first and last movements were 
divided by a broad, grave andante maestoso In San Marco, 
followed by the Last Night of the Carnival, a presto con 
spirito, in which the glowing revel and abandon, all broken 
here and there by lovely episodesof languor. This novelty 
was altogether delightful, and we repeat praise of Miss 
Hansing’s performance and predict good things for her in 
the future. 

Miss Madge Taylor, Miss Alexandria MacAdam, Miss 
Rosa Hammerstein and Miss Nellie Tibbs played the old 
air Ah! Vous Dirai-je, arranged with variations for four 
violins, in very creditable manner. Miss Florence Austin 
appeared more than once on the program as violinist, in the 
Dvorak sonatina and in the performance of an obligato 
written by herself to Bohm’s Still wie die Nacht, sung by 
Mrs. Nelle Lehman. The obligato was accepted, and was 
well played, but the song is better without it. Mr. McKinley 
gave pleasure in a couple of tenor songs, accompanied ex- 
cellently by his wife. Mr. Lachmund was actively ubiq- 

uitous throughout the evening and deserves congratula- 
tion on his delightful program, which was so efficiently 
carried out, It was a successful, interesting concert, and 
the welcome rationality on the program, ‘‘ no encores, no 
flowers,” calls for a vote of thanks. We will look to hear 
Miss Robinson and Miss Hansing in particular next season. 

On Wednesday morning, the 5th, in an informal way, at 
St. Francis Xavier's, when the big church was emptied of 
its congregation, Miss Carrie Blumenberg, soprano, sang to 
the organ accompaniment of Mr. Gaston Dethier Schubert’s 
Die Allmacht. The young artist—for she sings like an 
artist—is a pupil of Mme. Frida de Gebele Ashforth and 
bears the unmistakable stamp of this excellent teacher’s 
methods. Miss Blumenberg brought to her study in the 
first place a voice of large and vibrant volume and an ex- 
ceedingly refined and enthusiastic temperament, both of 
which have been trained to blend under excellent control. 
She sang the Schubert solo with really large breadth and 
impressiveness and a just appreciation of climax. Her 
phrasing was unimpeachable and her accent dramatic. 
Heard in concert during the season her voice was “not at 
such resonant advantage as in the capacious echoes of St. 
Francis Xavier’s. Large phrases of dramatic purpose and 
large auditoriums suit Miss Blumenberg’s powers best. In 
volume the voice is really powerful, but capable of shading 
to the most refined forms of expression, as this difficult solo 
showed. At its fullest it flooded the big building with 
tone. 

Father Young, the courteous, musicianly director, to 
whose critical efforts the suceess of this church choir is 
due, was present at this little rehearsal, and was cordial in 
his praise and encouragement of Miss Blumenberg’s work. 
A word from Father Young is a word from the wise, and so 
the singer should have gone home with an ambitious hope 
as big as her voice. If she does not devote her broad style 
to the so called ‘‘ music of the future,” she will at least be 
heard from prominently in a good deal of music in the 
future. 

On Monday afternoon, the 3d, Mr. Gerrit Smith gave the 
continuation of his dedicatory program begun on the Mon- 
day afternoon previous. The organist sat down in a tem- 
perature which was causing deaths from prostration outside 
anda sickly feeling of faintness within. It was almost too 
hot to hear anything. It must have been a deadly task to 


play. Before Mr. Smith got through, however, the ther- 
mometer had dropped 25°, and he concluded the following 
program in the cool: 

Grand Offertoire, A flat, Filippo Capocci; Meditation, C, Cantilene, 
E flat, I. V. Flagler ; Wedding Chorus, F, R. Huntington Woodman ; 
Cantilene, B flat, Th. Salomé ; Idylle, Gaston Marie Dethier ; Toccata, 
E, op. 149, Homer N. Bartlett ; Canzonetta, A flat (In the Woods), 
John Hyatt Brewer; Et vox Angelorum respondet vox Dei, F. de la 
Tombelle. 

The Idylle by Dethier was omitted and if we mistake not 
the new Guilmant Fantasietta replaced the work of de la 
Tombelle. The MS. of these dedicatory programs is fre- 
quently put together in a hurry, reaching the orgainst at 
the very last moment, when it is an impossibility to pre- 
pare their performance reflectively. Mr. Smith played 
with an energy that shamed the weather, but beyond the 
Cantilena of Salomé perhaps it was this same weather 
which prevented our discovering anything of notable 
novelty or interest in the program. But the performance 
was easy and authoritative and despite the heat the church 
was well filled with an audience which remained to the 


last. This closed Mr. Smith's important series for the 
season. A series of valuable interest to organ students and 
musicians. 


For three weeks we have been trying to lay the ghost of 
the concert world, but it rises up again to confront us and 
demand some interested consideration. It does not seem 
now, however, asif there were another shadow left to cast 
—yet we should not be surprised from late unlooked for ex- 
perience if attention might yet be called to half a dozen 
more. 








Illinois M. T. A.—The Illinois Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its seventh convention in Bloomington, 
June 25, 26 and 27, 1895. The officers of the association 
are: Dr. H. S. Perkins, president, 26 Van Buren street, 
Chicago; Frederic Grant Gleason, general vice-president, 
74 Auditorium Building, Chicago; C. W. Weeks, secre- 
tary, Ottawa, and Florence Lee, treasurer, Galesburg. 
Executive Committee: L. Gaston Gottschalk, Isabella 
Building, Chicago ; Wm. F. Bentley, Galesburg. and Mrs. 
Harriet D. Packer, Bloomington. Program Committee: 
O. R. Skinner, Bloomington ; Victor Everham, and E. De 
Campi, Weber Hall, 241 Wabash avenue. 


Praise for Frieda Simonson.—This very talented child 
pianist meets with success and hearty welcome wherever 
Following are two clippings from Baltimore and 
She 


she goes. 
Boston papers illustrating her efforts in those cities. 
played in Music Hall at the former place : 

Last, and in point of size least,camea little girl whois a superb 
pianist. She was Miss Frieda Simonson, a really wonderful child, 
and a pianist by divine birthright. Such marvelous talent borders 
almost on the supernatural, yet she is a very normal, unaffected child 
of eleven years, whose talent has been cultivated to the point where 
she might be considered an artist, inspite of herextremeyouth. She 
contributed to the program the piano part of the Chopin duo, the 
Fantasie Impromptu of Chopin, the Wagner-Liszt Spinnerlied, a 
Chopin valse and the Mendelssohn Spinnerlied, all played with a 
lovely touch, remarkably developed technic and good musical under- 
standing.—Faltimore American. 

Miss Frieda Simonson should have come earlier in the season to 
Boston to be heard by all the true lovers of musical art, not now, 
when our taste for the classical prepares to lie fallow for a few 
months. For this child of eleven years is wonderful in the best sense 
of that abused term, a full fledged artist to her finger tips, and by no 
means deserving to be called “a musical prodigy.” What is a 
prodigy? Achild who plays difficult compositions like a well taught 
child. Well, that isnot what little Frieda does. She already plays 
like a master. Besides this rare musical temperament the child has 
beauty, the beauty of the artistic spirit which illumines her great 
dark eyes and softens them marvelously, until she seems the em- 
bodiment of musicin its divinest moods, Nature has a way of label- 
ing genius that never misleads. Onecannot say whether little Frieda 
has had an escape from the celebrity craze here or not, but certain it 
is that she is a star well worth the price given to many older person- 
ages who have figured in society's drawing rooms the last two or 
three seasons. Should she come to Boston next year and be heard 
amid proper surroundings a furore cannot fail to attend her perform- 
ances, and the little one must not be regarded as a prodigy in any 
respect. She is far and away above that rank, infant though she be. 
—Boston Herald. 





HER MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 
38 New Bond Street, London, W. 
Violins by Stradivari and all the other great makers. 
Authenticity guaranteed Bows, Cases, Strings and all 
other accessories, with the latest improvements and of the 
finest quality only. 


HART & SON, 


Cremona and other Pustruments. 
GUARANTEED ENGLISH MADE VIOLINS. ITALIAN STRINGS 


LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


28 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 





ARION, NEW YORK. 





HE MALE SINGING SOCIETY ARION, OF NEW 
York, wants a Conductor in place of Frank Van der 
Stucken, resigned. Early application is desired. Salary 
for the present, $2,000 annually 
Address *‘ Anton Society, New York.” 





Anm HBnormous Success! 
Proghiera (rrayer). Praghieracrrayer). Preghieracerayer). 
New Sacred Song by PIETRO MASCAGNI 
Published in three keys with Violin, Organ and Harp obligato ad 


lib. HINTS ON SINGING by MANUAL GaRCIA. The most prac- 
ticable, useful and reliable singing tutor yet written, 


LONDON: E. ASCHERBERG & CO. 
NEW YORK: E. SCHUBERTH & CO. 








Music Printing BY ALL PROCESSES 
F.H. CILSON COMPANY, 


Lock Box 550, Back Bay, Boston. 








The most complete and extensive Music Printing Establishment 
in America, Correspondence solicited. 


G. Waring Stebbins, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Pupil of ALEX, GUILMANT. Organist of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, corner Lafayette Avenue and St. James Place, Brooklyn. 
Organ Concerts, Recitais and Openings. 
Lessons given on a large three manual organ. Address 


19 Verona Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“NEW CHICAGO MUSIC HOUSE. 
THE STRAUSS MUSIC CoO., 


267-269 WABASH AVENUE, 


Around the corner from STEINWAY HALL. 
Half a block from the AUDITORIUM. 


ALL STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, ALL EDITIONS. 
COMPLETE STOCK OF EVERYTHING, 


Oscar Franklin Comstock, 


Assistant Organist of St. Bartholomew’s. 


LESSONS IN ——_——_7~ 
Voice Placing, Artistic Singing 
and Pianoforte Playing, 
100 ROSS STREET, BROOKLYN. 








H. M, HIRSCHBERG, 
Musica Aaency. 


List LIMITED. RECOGNIZED ARTISTS ONLY, 
Address for interview: 
Permanent office after August 1 t 148 FIFTH AVE.,, 
$52 FirTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, 
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Maud Powell.—At Oberlin, Ohio, Maud Powell gave a 
violin recital on May 31, when she played the following in- 
teresting program : 

Suite, op. 11, for violin and piano, Goldmark; Gavot, rondo, 
préludio, Bach; Concerto Russe, Ed. Lalo; Largo, Vieuxtemps; 
Polonaise, Miersch ; Romance et Gavotte, Thomas--arasate ; Zapa- 
teado, Sarasate ; Polonaise, Wieniawski. 

Scharwenka Replaces Van der Stucken. — Xaver 
Scharwenka has been appointed musical director of Tem- 
ple Emanu-El vice Frank Van der Stucken, resigned. Mr. 
Scharwenka is the best possible selection that could have 
been made. Everyone is to be congratulated. 

Miss Helen de Rideau.— Miss Helen de Rideau recently 
sang with success at the Grand Opera House in the Lily of 
Killarney. Miss de Rideau has sung in grand opera in 
Venice, Genoa and other Italian cities. She is a pupil of 
Mr. John O'Neil, of Boston, and San Giovanni, of Milan. 


Cornell's First Musical Festival.—Cornell University 
held her first music festival at Ithaca, on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week, under the direction of Perley Dunn 
Aldrich of the Conservatory of Music. The programs given 
were mostly miscellaneous, but included The Ancient 
Mariner, by Barnett. The leading artists were Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Mary Louise Clary and Mr. J. H. 
McKinley. 

Miss Clary in North Adams.—Miss Mary Louise Clary 
seems to have pleased both critics and public in her recent 
appearance at North Adams with the Vocal Society. The 
News and the 7ranscript of that place say respectively : 

Miss Clary cameto us personally unknown, but she has left an ex- 
cellent impression. She seemed to win her audience from the first 
instant she appeared before them. She filled our large Baptist 
church, every crevice and corner, with her rich, full voice, as it has 
never been filled before, and so won her hearers that if she should 
again appear in’ this town, she will be assured of a large audience 
and a warm reception. 


Miss Clary touched the audience and was enrapturously applauded. 
She has a very powerful and rich contralto, so strong and so wide in 
its range that when she employed her full powers the voice was too 
large for the church. She was encored several times, and for one of 
the recalls she sang 7ri/by's song, Oh, Don’t you Remember Sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt. Svengali’s wonderful pupil never sang it more beau- 
tifully. 

Clary at the Cornell Festival.—In commenting on the 
recent Cornell Festival, the Ithaca Daz/y /ourna/ makes 
the following pleasing criticism of Miss Mary Louise Clary: 

Miss Clary’s singing was a feature of the performance Wednesday 
evening. She has a magnificent contralto voice of great volume and 
fine quality of tone was enthusiastically received and re- 
sponded to an encore with Ben Bolt. 

And the Cornell Daz/y Sun says: 

Miss Clary is probably one of the best contraltos ever heard in 
Ithaca. 

Clary to Sing Messiah.— Mary Louise Clary has been 
engaged by Walter Damrosch as contralto for a presenta. 
tion of The Messiah, to be given at a monster festivai in 
the auditorium at Ocean Grove this summer. It will be 
the grand finale to a series of entertainments held during 
August in this great hall, which is capable of seating over 
10,000 people. The entire Symphony Orchestra and a chorus 
of between 400 and 500, taken from the leading oratorio and 
other societies of this city, will participate. 


She 


Mrs. Hawley’s Violin Collection.—Hartford, Conn., 
June 6.—Considerable interest attaches to the disposition 
that will be made of the famous Hawley collection of 
violins, the owner, Mrs. R. D. Hawley, having died yester- 
day. The list includes some of the finest Cremona instru- 
ments, some genuine Amati violins, several of Stradi- 
varius’ make and the well-known ‘‘ King Joseph” violin, 
used by a pupil of Stradivarius. Mrs. Hawley had been 
urged to leave the collection to the Connecticut Historical 
Society. 

These old instruments of the violin school should not be 
left to any societies or to muncipalities, as were the Paganini 
and Sivori violins left to the city of Genoa, and kept in a 
glass case under lock aad key. They should be played. 
They should be used by artists, many of whom are longing 
to play upon great instruments. 

Bella Thomas-Nichols.—Mrs. Bella Thomas-Nichols 
has entirely recovered from her very serious attack of ill- 
ness that so prostrated her during the spring, and last Fri- 
day she left for La Crosse, Wis., to attend her mother, Mrs. 
Potter, who is dangerously sick. Mrs. Thomas-Nichols 


will visit St. Paul and Minneapolis, from which cities she 


has received invitations to organize a summer singing 
She may also organize a class in Milwaukee. 


class. She 


was obliged to give up her Boston class owing to the air 
there, which disagreed with her. She will return to New 
York about October 1, and resume her professional work. 
We Cannot Believe It. 
The concert to be tendered to Elmer 

De Pue, the San Francisco tenor who 

has been singing for the past season with 

toraso.o xzfififfffii xzfififffi ETAOIN 

the Bostonians, at the Y. M. C. A. Audi- 

torium, next Wednesday evening, May 

29th, will undoubtedly be one of the so- 

ciety and musica! events of the season. 
The San Francisco Bulletin, from which we chip this re- 
markable item, has been imposed upon, the Boston Bos- 
tonians are not Toraso.o xzfi, &c., ETAOIN. This may be 
found, however, at the drug store. It is a new drink. 


Will Sing in Europe.—Miss Kathrin Hilke and Mr. 
Eric Bushnell are booked to sail June 26 for England. They 
expect to sing at the Gloucester Cathedral, St. Pauls in 
London, the Notre Dame in Paris, and other churches. 
They will accompany the organists and clergymen who go 
over. 

Brooklyn's Churches.—The latest church choir direc- 
tory of Brooklyn shows that there are a total of 121 choirs 
employed in a like number of churches. The classification 
shows fourteen Lutheran, five Jewish temples, eleven Bap- 
tist, one Christian Church of the Evangel, one Church of 
the Savior (Unitarian), one Church of the New Jerusalem, 
one All Soul’s Universalist, twenty Roman Catholic, eight 
Reformed, thirteen Presbyterian, sixteen Methodist Epis- 
copal, nineteen Protestant Episcopal and twelve Congrega- 
tional. 

A New Musical Club.—A movement 
music loving people is in progress of organization at pres- 
ent by a number of ladies and gentlemen of San Francisco 
and Oakland. The principal promoters are Miss Amy 
Requa, daughter of I. L. Requa, of Piedmont, and Miss 
Rolinda M. Kline and Willis E. Bacheller, of San Francisco. 
They have interested about 100 friends in the movement, 
and aclub is being organized. The avowed object is to 
‘create a deeper love among the people of San Francisco 
and Oakland for music as an art, and to become more con- 
versant with the history and literature of music.” They 
intend to give monthly concerts free to the public, the 
object being to educate the musical instincts of the peopie. 


Nashville Pupils’ Concert.—There was a concert at 
Watkins Hall, Nashville, Tenn., on June 4 by the pupils of 
Miss Mamie Geary, assisted by the pupils of Mrs. Walter M. 
Dake and the pupils of Miss McCandless, which was an event 
altogether good and pleasing. The program was delight- 
fully proportioned and not an encore was permitted, and 
the audience went home at a goodly hour well satisfied 
with the splendid entertainment and the quantity of it. 

Emma Howson.— Emma Howson, the successful 
teacher, of 9 West Fourteenth street, New York, will 
make atrip to England on the steamer Paris, which sails 
Miss Howson has many friends in England 
She will return in September 


interesting to 


on June 19. 
who will be glad to see her. 
to resume her lessons. 


Erie, Pa.—The closing concert of the season, given by 
the Erie Vocal Society, on May 28, was a successful affair. 
It is planned that next season the society will give three 
subscription concerts, for which the best available solo 
talent will be secured. The Holy City, Gaul’s sacred can- 
tata, was given by the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
choir on May 31. Harry J. Fellows, the director of both 
organizations, is an enterprising and excellent musician 
and the soul of the musical life in Erie. 


Organist Tyler’s Last Recital.—Mr. Abram Ray Ty- 
ler, organist and musical director of the New York Avenue 
M. E. Church, Brooklyn, gave the last organ recital for this 
season Saturday at 4 o’clock. He was assisted by Miss 
Marion Walker, soprano. The program was made up by 
request, and comprised these numbers : 

Sonata in F (three movements), Eugene Thayer; soprano solo, 
Above the Clouds (Freischiitz), Carl M. Von Weber ; Peer Gynt suite 
(four movements), Edward Grieg; soprano solo, Cavatina, from 
Romeo and Juliet, Charles Gounod ; La Cinquantine, Gabriel Marie ; 
Night Song, Jean Vogt; Rakoczy March, Franz Liszt. 

The recitals have been free to the public during the sea- 
son. Mr. Tyler will resume his recital work in the 
autumn. 

A Concert at Bay Ridge.—A benefit concert under the 
auspices of Madame Murio-Celli was given last Thursday 
at Bay Ridge, L. I. The program found much favor with 
a large audience. The soloists were Geo. Baillard, Victor 
Clodio, W. B. Green, J. V. Smith, A. H. Bevins and W. W. 
Latchford, Misses Grace Green, Eleanore Broadfoot, Nella 
Reardon and the Waverly Banjo Quartet. F. L. Dulcken 
was the pianist. 

Alfred Pennington.—Alfred Pennington, who has re- 
cently returned from a season’s study in Paris with the re- 
nowned Guilmant, gave a concert at Oberlin a week ago. 
He played Morceau de Concert, by Guilmant ; pastorale, 
by Wachs ; march and the fifth sonata, by Guilmant, and 
the toccata from the fifth symphony, by Widor. The 
sonata was heard for the first time. A local critic speaks 





of Mr. Pennington’s playing in the highest praise ; that it 





was extremely clean and finished, always giving a sense of 
ease and reserve power whatever the technical difficulties. 
His registration and his management of shading and con- 
trasts showed that he has in a marked degree that refined 
sense of tone color and tone values which is so important a 
part of an organist’s equipment. 

The Last Tballon Concert.—A farewell concert was 
given last Saturday morning at the residence of Mr. 
Robert Thallon, 900 St. Mark’s avenue, Brooklyn. The 
following artists assisted: Mrs. C. T. Dutton, soprano ; 
Hazel Coppins, soprano; Mr. Carl Venth, violin; Miss A. 
J. Hodgson, Miss J. Hodgson, Mrs. Taylor, Miss F. N. 
Thallon, Miss B. Maze and Miss M. Thornton, pianists. 
Mr. Robert Thallon played the organ. This was the pro- 
gram—a request one: 

Concerto (three pianos), Bach, Misses Belle Maze, May Thornton, 
Mrs. Taylor; violin solo, andante from concerto, Mendelssohn, Mr. 
Venth ; soprano solo, The Light from Heaven, Gounod, Mrs. Dutton ; 
unfinished symphony, Schubert; soprano solo, My Bonnie Wee 
Rose, Thallon, Hazel Coppins; violin solo, The Swan, Saint-Saéns ; 
violin solo, Air Varie, Vieuxtemps ; soprano solo, Ave Maria, Schu- 
bert ; soprano solo, Be Like That Bird, soprano solo, Shadow Town, 
Collins ; overture, Sakuntala, Goldmark 

Herbert Engaged.—Gilmore’s Band, Victor Herbert 
conductor, has been engaged by Mr. Nate Salsbury as an 
additional feature to ‘‘ Black America” at Ambrose Park, 
South Brooklyn, 

Otto Bendix.—The well-known pianist Otto Bendix, 
formerly of Boston and now of San Francisco, may locate 
in New York next season. 

Adele Laeis Baldwin.—This well-known contralto has 
sO Many engagements this summer it will be impossible for 
her tomake her usual trip abroad, but she will spend her lei- 
sure time at the Walton Cottage, Morristown, N. J. She 
left for Wilkesbarre, Pa., June 10, where she has been en- 
gaged to create the alto part in a new opera to be produced 
at the musical festival held there this week. 

Miss Baldwin has a beautiful voice, and is a finished 
artist. She has been engaged to sing in the First Baptist 
Church, Seventy-ninth street and the Boulevard, this city, 
the last three Sundays in June, and has four concert en- 
gagements for the first two weeks in July. 

KF‘ JR SALE—One-half interest in a well-established con- 

 servatory of music, employing eight teachers, and lo- 
cated in one of the largest Western cities—a fine opening 
for a first-class vocal or piano teacher, who may write us 
with or without references, to purchase. Address ‘ Confi- 
dential,” Office of Tue Mustcar Courter. 


Resigned.—The Earl of Dysart, on the 17th ult., re- 
signed his presidency and membership of the Wagner So- 
ciety, London ; at the ensuing meeting of the committee 
Lord Dysart’s resignation was accepted. 

Fortunio.—Fortunio, an opera by Van Westerhout, a 
Neapolitan composer, has been successfully produced at 
La Scalain Milan. The plot is taken from Théophile Gau- 
tier’s romance. 

The Devil Raised.—London, June 7, 1895.—An 
exciting incident occurred to-night at the Covent Garden 
Theatre, where Gounod’s opera Faust was being given. 
M. Plancgon, who had the part of WepAzstopheles, entered 
with the usua! red fire, which, flaring up, caught the scen- 
ery and set fire toit. The attendants rushed on the stage 
and helped M. Plancon to extinguish the flames. 

Several of the audience were frightened and started for 
the exits, but a majority of those present kept their places, 
crying ‘Keep your seats!” The curtain was lowered, 
and then Mme. Melba, who appeared as /arguerite, came 
in front of it, and was received with enthusiastic applause. 
The fire was quickly put out and the excitement subsided. 
As soon as the danger was over the curtain was raised and 
the performance proceeded.— Hera/d. 








Charles Gounod 


the well-known Composer, 
wrote of 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 
‘¢Honor to « Vin Mariani,’ that 
admirable Tonic-Wine, which so 
often restored my strength.” 


Mailed Free. H 


Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 














Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘Vin Mariani? 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 

52 W. 15th St., New York. 


Pants: 41 Bd. Hausamann, 
Lowpon : 239 Oxford Street. 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier in 


England. 
M* A. K. VIRGIL has opened a clavier office in 
London at 64 Berners street, Oxford street, West. 
Mr. Virgil has given two lectures and recitals, with the aid 
of Miss Julie Geyer. Mr. Virgil and Miss Geyer appeared 
by invitation before the professors and students of the 
' Royal Academy of Music on May 22, and from the reports 
received both lecture and recital were welcomed. 
They also appeared on May 25 at the Queen's Hall before 
a large and appreciative audience. Mr. Virgil is very well 
pleased with the reception accorded him by the musical 
profession and public of London. It is not common for ideas 
American to be so well received, nor for a young American 
artist to bring out such comments from the press of Lon- 
don as we print below : 


LN 


On Saturday evening in the smaller room of the Queen's Hall a 


n was exhibited which is of considerable interest for 





















new invent 
anists; the “ Virgil Clavier,” as it is called, is one of the dumb key- 
y yards against which Schumann uttered his famous dictum: ** The 
mb cannot teach to speak"’; but its peculiarity is that, by an in- 
is system oO tle taps as the notes are depresse 1 and released, 
t ynditions of the finger can be audibly tested as well as more ac- 
ately than on the piano. The inventor, Mr. Virgil, gave an amus- 
ture on the merits of the instrument, and was most fortunate 
the exponent results. Miss Julie Geyer isa young American 
anist who has attained toareally remarkable degree of technical 
skill, it is stated, by the exclusive use of the new system; her touch 
S$ site exceptional beauty, and the gradation of tone at her com. 
nand might be envied by many finished artists, She has evidently 
st yr mu al instincts, much taste and great perseverance, and, 
the na levelopment f her art, should in the near future 
make for herself a great name, At present > her playing of 
ra i, as well as of antabile, passages 1s exquisit y pure and deli- 
cate eis a little wanting in depth and sonorousness. Among a 
m less formidable number of pieces of considerable difficulty 
ny her Saint-Saéns’ transcription of a well-known 
vot Bach, had, the audience were assured, never been played | 
t the piano before, having been learned in every detail at 
keyboa The Times ( London), May 27 | 
Last evening at the small Queen’s Hall, before a large audience, 
w i uded ma teachers of distinction, Mr. A. K. Virgil, of | 
w York, ex] 1 the advantages of his Practice Clavier, which | 
as be in use in America for some years. Miss Julie Geyer, an ad- 
rable pia 10 S stated, has been trained by means of the 
\ Clavier, played several pieces with great charm of style on the 
piano, and also illustrated the various methods of practicing the 
clavie { r (London), May 
At e Royal Academy on Wednesday afternoon, by permission of 
the auth ties of that institution, Mr. A. K. Virgil, inventor of the 
ractice clavier, introduced his instrument to an audience of critical 
nusicians, and explained its intention and advantages. * * * Mr. 
rgil is assisted by a lady pupil, Miss Geyer, who certainly plays 
remarkably well. On Wednesday afternoon she executed with pre- 


ion, power and deli 
in E minor, three small pieces by Grieg, and Liszt's 

Miss Geyer is a lady of fine physique and un- 
1¢ practice clavier, like other suggested plans for 


" acy Chopin's scherzo in C sharp minor, Men- 
elssohn’s prelud« 
polonaise in E ma 
oubted talent, 1 
rendering technical work more efficient and easier, deserves an im- 





partial and careful trial, for there is no reason why we should stick 

ld world methods piano teaching any more than in other 

ranches of art and science if a better plan can be found.—Musical 
ondon), May : 

At the Royal Academy of Music yesterday a large number of 


pianists, teachers, piano manufacturers and others were invited to 
hear an explanation by Mr. Virgil of his Practice Clavier, with 
2 


practical illustrations by Miss Julie Geyer, a young American 
pianist, who in a little over three years has learned her art mainly by 
this instrument. * * * The Clavier has for some years past been 
used largely in the United States. * * * Miss Geyer, who performed 
several pieces on ‘a Broadwood piano, has admirable technic and a 
free and strong wrist, while her scale playing is wonderfully accu- 
rate; her rendering of Liszt’s polonaise in E major being particularly 
admirable. Mr. Virgil afterward: successfully underwent a pretty 
stiff cross-examination from some of the experts who were present.— 
Daily News (London), May 23. 





Mr. A. K. Virgil, of New York, inventor of the Virgil practice 
clavier, gave a short lecture on his invention and its capabilities be- 
fore the professors and students of the Royal Academy of Music on 
Wednesday, May 22. As an example of the result of the use of this 
valuable invention, Mr. Virgil had Miss Julie Geyer, a pupil of the 
Virgil Piano School, play a number of compositions of varied style. 
Miss Geyer began the study of music with Mrs. Virgil, and has had 
only three years and a few months instruction, yet in scale passages, 
in arpeggios, octaves and chord playing she displayed the greatest 
technical facility. No trace of stiffness in her fingers, wrists or arms 
could be detected, and asaresult of this relaxed condition of the 
muscles the tone she produces is round, full and singing. 

This is a great move for the Virgil Clavier Company, and we wish 
them success, and trust European musicians will see the advantage 
of Mr. Virgil’s methods of teaching.—7he Musical Courter, London 
Edition, May 25 








FOREICN NOTES. 


Stuttgart.—The operetta Farinelli, by Hermann 
Zumpe, the Court Kapellmeister of Stuttgart, was given with 
much success in that city. 

Willy Burmester.—Willy Burmester has accepted 
from London, where he is at present, an engagement with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society next winter. 

Italians in Berlin.—Last summer it was the city 
band of Rome that gave concerts in Berlin during the sum- 
mer ; this year it will be the city band from Pratola in the 
The band contains fifty-four pieces. 

Prevosti Was Sick.—Franceschina Prevosti, the 
Italian prima donna, had taken a severe cold in Leipsic, 
which prevented her from singing during the past season. 
She is now at her villa near Genoa. The prima donna is 
booked for concerts beginning about September 15 in the 
principal cities of Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries and later again in Germany. 

A Find.—Many interesting manuscripts have been dis- 
covered in the musical library at Gotha, relating to the his- 
tory of that theatre. Letters from Louis Spohr and An- 
dreas Romberg are among the treasure trove. 

The Barber of Bagdad.—Cornelius, who is now 
dead twenty-one years, has come to honors, though rather 
late. At Mayence, his native city, a commemorative tablet 
has been placed on the house in which he was born, and 
now his comic opera, the Barber of Bagdad, has been given 
for the first time at Darmstadt. The opera had a reception 
which will insure it a place on the répertoire. 

Milan.—La Sagra di Vaiaperta, a new one act opera by 
F. Brunetto, a young Neapolitan inusician, had a friendly 
reception at the Teatro Lirico in Milan. The opera is in the 
style of the Cavalleria Rusticana; it contains the now usual 


Abrazzi. 
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prologue, serenade, romances, peasant choruses, &c., 
which call for much applause. The plot is a quarrel of two 
village boys as to who should carry the Cross in the proces- 
sion, and with the adjuncts of a female, jealousy and mur- 
der the festival of Valaperta is ended. 

A Marriage.—Katharina Bettague, of the Munich 
Opera House, was married recently to Alexander Senger, 
the director of the Bremen Stadt Theater. 

Breslau.—Shortly before the close of the season at the 
Breslau Stadt Theater a novelty was produced, the opera 
in four acts, Die Schwarze Kaschka (The Black Kaschka), 
words by Victor Bliithgen, music by Georg Jarno. The 
action of the opera is another reminder of the Cavalleria 
Rusticana plot, only more elaborate. Kaschka, a peasant 
girl, follows her betrayer to another country, and after 
marriage lives happily with her husband. This one is 
jealous of a countryman, Peter. The husband kills the 
cause of his jealousy and seeks safety in flight. Kaschka 
becomes a maniac. 

The instrumentation of the work is brilliant and shows 
genius. Melodies are abundant which seems to be the 
chief error of the score, as it often lacks unity of thought. 


A Family Disgrace. — Mlle. Gluck, the great- 
granddaughter of the composer, was convicted in a Paris 
police court recently of stealing a jacket from a concierge 
who had sheltered her. She is a school teacher and unable 
to find work. She was sentenced totwo months’ imprison- 
ment, but asit was her first offense, under the Berenger 
law the sentence was not enforced. 

Spohr’s Statue Turned Green.—A singular 
transformation in the appearance of a statue of the great 
musician Spohr that stands in the market place of the 
town of Cassel, in Hesse-Nassau, Germany, recently caused 
consternation among the inhabitants of that sleepy little 
municipality. The good old burghers, the staid matrons 
and the frivolous young people all rubbed their eyes. They 
could hardly believe it, but there was no doubt that the 
statue had, over night, turned green. Hitherto the figure 
had stood in the market place, a stately memorial in bronze. 

The Cassellites concluded that supernatural means was 
not an explanation of particular value, and they investi- 
gated. It was found that an artful 'prentice boy had been 
the agent. 

The statue was dirty, and the town officials decided that 
it needed a thorough cleansing. They gave the jobtoa 
painter, and he thought the matter of so little importance 
that he turned it over to one of his apprentices, with the 
simple instruction to clean the statue well. 

The boy had taken the matter seriously to heart, and 
perhaps was inspired by his subject. It seemed to him 
that Spohr was deserving of more than mere water and a 
brush or cloth. He consulted a chemist, who was a friend 
of his, as to what would best clean bronze, and the chemist 
suggested hydrochloric acid. Speedily following its appli- 
cation Spohr became a beautiful green tint. The terrified 
’prentice confessed on a promise of immunity.— Word. 
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BuFFALO, N. Y., May 20, 1895, 
ROBABLY the most remarkable performance ever 
witnessed on any local stage was the operatic burlesque, 
Frilby, libretto by Messrs. Frederic Almy, Walter Cary, John B. 
Olmsted and Carleton Sprague, written to fit tunes like The 
Bowery, Going to Marry Yum-Yum, Dorothy, Hunting Song, 
Heart Bowed Down. It was given three successive (and suc- 

cessful) nights at the Star Theatre, directed by Mr. Seth Clark. 

I say remarkable, not artistic, for the whole cast was filled by 
men, the ballet maidens were of the genus homo, and altogether 
amore fun making, genuinely nonsensical thing was probably 
never put on any boards. The cast, as follows, was composed 
of our very dungtungest young men (this is Trilby French), and 
the cleverness of the whole was a credit to their brains and in- 
genuity : 


DUNT i 6Sabca cece tasted ecereatia .«+++-Mr, Charlton B, Bidwell 
Mrs. O’Ferrall, Trilby’s mother.......... Mr. Frederick Truscott 
DO MO Biscids i vette cdeetvevenevscévecret Mr. J. R. Williamson 
fn Ee Ee PEST Pee rer err rere Mr. S. G. Cornell 
RD ai ya irks sobss tees s WANN Ses euRese Dr. Peter C. Cornell 
EA adores adi vattcdiacdeodeiaeestusaes Mr. E. C. Rumrill 
NR nee inis 36 das caaeen addins dade eee aa de Mr. E. J. Coleman 
dee. Grihs cb c0pipddeenass cade asiiciaiens Mr. H. V. Burns 
BIE cs aciddss chasse censsaselneratede Mr. William G. Meadows 
WI 6 ose | 2 ce cb ededeinésccseceeeemat Mr. William S. Allen 
ROTO ie eines didicteridsieevetese Mr. E. A. Wallace 

( Mr. Edward C. Dietrich 
PE BOG ig bik ccceeacnssasceses Peers Mr. R. O. Riester 

Mr. George Sweet 


Newcomb Carlton, Business Manager. 
“Du Maurier, 
Would trouvé this play 
Pas tout-a-fait 
Comme his ouvrage.” 
How is that for gibberish ? And how isthis for my attempt at 
translation ? 
‘*Du Maurier 
Would find this play 
Not entirely 
Like his story.” 
engalt's introductory song (tune The Bowery). 
I'm Svengali, the Musical Jew, 
Where I was born, oh, I never knew, 
My father’s name is likewise dim— 
How could I, therefore, be fond of him ? 
A musical mother practiced on me 
A slipper-y symphony over her knee— 
You bet it didn’t seem funny to me. 
Oh, I was a prodigy ! 
Svengali, Svengali, 
Er knows all tricks of a Taugenichts, 
Svengali, Svengali, 
Oh, he was a prodigy ! 


Here is Sz 


And here is Gecko's with several local hits (tune 


Tommy Atkins”): 


song 


Es war der alter Orpheus, so they say 
Made the plants and trees behind him tanzen go, 
So I think when Mayor Jewett lets me play 
I vielleicht can make his free potatoes grow 
When I spiels them Rise up, Murphy on my horn, 
Then you sees them stretch their necks above the sand, 
And I wins your approbation and I gets appropriation 
From der council for mein kleine German Band. 
Cnorus— 
Oh, as on my horn I blow, and those frei Kartoffel grow, 
The Polacks all are shouting as they run to get a show, 
And the Dagoes, too, gets plenty, for they sprouts for old 
and young, 
When I plays them Yankee Doodle or the Gitterdam- 
merung. 

The most ludicrous thing musically was Mr. Bidwell’s singing 
of Ben Bolt, purposely half a tone flat, and then the encore, 
sung in an artistic manner. It is said the orchestra was furious 
during the rehearsal at 77i/éy’s apparent attempt at singing, 
not being in the secret, and was subsequently amazed at the 
nice way the second stanza was sung. Next tothis was Sven- 
gali’s hypnotizing the upright piano (with an automaton attach- 
ment), and the audience was profoundly mystified when the 
keys went down before unseen fingers, all to Svengali's weird 
mesmeric passes. 

Here is a final couplet (tune, The Bull Frog in the Pool). 

O, the glory that was Greece ! 

And the grandeur that was Rome ! 

We will bet a pound apiece 

They cannot be matched at home ! 

There is Rome, N. Y., ’tis true, but I fear that will not do, 
And what's the use of Syracuse, except to travel through ? 

There is some talk of giving the burlesque in nearby cities, 
also of selling the libretto outright, but nothing is yet definite, 
Mr. Carlton tells me. The charities interested cleared some 
$2,000 from the affair. 

From Trilby to Victor Herbert's fine band concerts is a big 
jump, but here goes! Good sized audiences gathered to hear 
them and admire Herbert's easy, graceful conducting and ’cello 


solos, as well as the precocious Frieda Simonson, who never 
struck a wrong note in all her solos, and played like the fine little 
artist she is. Mr. Herbert also did the graceful thing in playing 
two compositions by local composers, Mr. Lund’s Offertoire in F 
and a stirring march by Mr. Sticht. 

The Vocal Society attracted large audiences to hear their 
closing public rehearsal and concert of the season, with Aus der 
Ohe and De Lussan, soloists. The choral numbers consisted of 
choruses from The Messiah, all remarkably well sung by the 
200 voices under Mr. Louis Adolphe Coerne’s direction, with 
Messrs. Thomas and Riesberg at the organ and piano, respec- 
tively. Miss de Lussan is a great favorite here, and sang her 
Queen of Sheba aria with dramatic intensity, her songs with 
true French abandon. Of Miss Aus der Ohe nothing new can be 
said; she seemed a trifle nervous (for her), but for all that she 
played with a power and artistic finish which is excelled by no 
pianist before the American public. Her own etude is worthy 
of Meister Liszt, and in it she attained huge masses of sound ! 

In my last, when mentioning the Liedertafel concert, I neg- 
lected mention of Mr. Coerne’s charming Wayside Sketches, 
op. 32, dedicated to Mr. Robert H. Heussler, and of which sev- 
eral were played by the string orchestra; A Maying, and the 
elegant waltz Indian Summer, are the two gems of the nine, al- 
though the Swedish Song is original—unusual. 

Here is a gem of musical criticism from a recent Erie, Pa., 
daily : ‘‘In Henselt's berceuse he carried the melody with his 
right hand sweetly, while the left carried the brevario.’’ What the 
dickens does the man mean? Brevario? Wot for ein dings is 
that? But I am lapsing into Trilbyismus, so will stop. More 
later. F. W. RIEesBERG. 
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LITTLE ROCK. 





LirrLe Rock, Ark., May 23, 1895. 
HE season is about over here. Sousa gave two 
concerts here recently. 

The pupils of Prof. John A. Metcalf gave a piano recital at the 
Y. M. C, A. Hall last Thursday evening. The hall was crowded. 
Twenty-one numbers were given. 

Professor Metcalf is the oldest music teacher in Little Rock, 
having formed a class here thirty years ago. 

Professor Armellini gave an afternoon concert at his music 
rooms on South Main street Wednesday. A most enjoyable 
program was given. Only invited guests were admitted. Invi- 
tations are eagerly sought for one of Professor Armellini’s con- 
certs, as they are always a musical treat. 

The summer opera is an almost assured fact. For quite a 
while it looked as though no opera would be given during the 
summer, but later developments show otherwise. 

During the summer season the large choir of Trinity Cathe- 
dral (Episcopal) will be discontinued, and a quartet choir has 
been formed, consisting of Mrs. John Davis, soprano; Mrs. B. 
Morrison, contralto; Mr. Thomas Yeakle, tenor, and Mr. Charles 
Lincoln, baritone; Mrs. Fannie Curtis Witherill, organist. 

Little Mattie Bass, of this city, is a musical wonder. She plays 
the most difficult compositions without any seeming effort. She 
possesses a voice of great power and sweetness. This little girl 
is just twelve years of age, and has created quite a furore. 


LELIA. 
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MONTREAL. 


MonTREAL, P. Q., June 3, 1895. 
S' JUSA’S famous band, assisted by Miss Marie Bar- 
nard, soprano, and Miss Currie Duke, violinist, gave two 
concerts on Saturday and two on Sunday last at the Drill Hall. 
In spite of the hot weather nearly 15,000 people attended the 





concerts. 

Miss Barnard met with great success. She has an excellent 
soprano voice, wide in range, and sings with taste and judg- 
ment. Her interpretation of Arditi’s Enchantress Valse was 
most brilliant. Miss Duke is doubtless the best lady violinist 
that has appeared in this city for many years ; she has a healthy 
tone and plays with dash, expression and sentiment. The con- 
certs were under the auspices of the chief officers of the mili- 
tary district of this city, and managed by our popular manager, 
George J. Sheppard. 

Durward Lely, the English tenor, gave a song recital on 
Wednesday evening last, under the auspices of the Caledonian 
Society at the Windsor Hall. The program contained Scotch 
songs and English ballads. Mr. Lely’s interpretation of the 
Scotch songs pleased the audience immensely, and he was fre- 
quently applauded. Mrs. Lely played the accompaniments satis- 
factorily. 

We are going to have a summer opera season at the Academy 
of Music, beginning Monday next, and will last for two months 
if it proves a success, but I doubt it very much, as summer 
operas were never a success here before and never will be, for 
the simple reason that Montreal citizens can enjoy themselves 
better at open air concerts with less expense. H. B, Coun, 
—o oe 
NEW ORLEANS. 


New Or-eans, La., May 30, 1895. 
ITH the advent of the warm summer months the 
musical world has gradually gone to sleep, so to speak, 
and little, if anything, is on the tapis. Sousa’s Band played for 
a few days to crowded houses, and Miss Currie Duke, the young 
violinist, made a hit. 

I had the pleasure of attending the initial performance of the 
‘*Whermann Trio,” a new musical organization, whose concert 
given a few days back wasa decided success. 

Mr. Whermann, the violinist, is well known here as a thorough 
musician, who plays everything with a wonderful degree of 
magnetic expression and accurate technic. Mr. Grisai is an 
Italian, and his handling of the ’cello is remarkable. I have 
already spoken of him in eulogistic terms, when reporting 
former musical events, as a finished artist, possessing technic 
and expression. Miss Eugenie Whermann, a young pianist, who 











is the third member of the trio, is an excellent artist, playipg 
correctly and with much grace, to which is added her own 
charming personality. Mr. Theophile Horchart, who sang the 
aria from Mendelssohn's Oratorio, is a graduate of the Conserva- 
tory of Paris, and has an excellently cultured baritone voice, 
singing his part with perfection, developing excellent schooling 
and a thorough mastery of his voice. 

Mr. Duvigneaud, a young artist of local reputation, assisted 
the trio, and his ability contributed much to the success of the 
concert. It is the intention of the trio to give monthly con- 
certs of really good music, and there is no doubt it will meet 
with the support of the lovers of pure music. 

There is a movement on foot here to establish a first-class 
Conservatory, where all branches of music, as well as vocal cul- 
ture, will be taught. Mme. Samuels, the distinguished pianist, 
is endeavoring to secure the necessary money. It is her intention, 
so I am informed, to secure the best teachers obtainable, and if 
necessary they will be brought here from New York or Europe. 

J. NELSON POLHAMUSs, 
—e —- 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 20, 1895. 
ISS VON NAVARA, teacher of vocal music at 
Manning College, has resigned on account of her health, 
and at the close of the school year will leave for an extended 
trip abroad. It is with deep regret her friends and admirers in 
Minneapolis learn of the necessity for her leaving this city. 
Miss Von Navara has been in Minneapolis: but a brief school 
year, but she has proved herself a musician of ability, and has 
endeared herself personally to those who know her. 
May 27, 1895. 
Music gave a Wagner 


The Northwestern Conservatory of 
evening on the anniversary of the birthday of the great com- 
poser at Conservatory Hall. About 200 guests were present and 
a delightful reception was held by the faculty in the studio par- 
lors at the close of the concert. 

On the same evening Miss Grace Chambers (a pupil of H. E. 
Zoch) gave her first recital, before a very large audience in the 
First Unitarian Church, which, although I was not able to be 
present to hear for myself, was pronounced a success. 

The morning of Thursday, May 23, occurred the last meeting 
of the Ladies’ Thursday Musical Club. A large proportion of 
the membership was in attendance and a very attractive pro- 
Mrs. De Wolf, soprano, of St. Paul, contrib- 
uted much to the pleasure of the occasion. Mrs. De Wolf was 
in good voice, and responded to enthusiastic applause. The 
work of the club during the past season has been interesting and 
well done. The club has grown wonderfully in numbers, and its 
The same officers are 


gram was given. 


financial condition was most flattering. 
re-elected for the year 185-H. 

Mr. Max Decsi, recently of Kansas City, has decided to locate 
in Minneapolis, and I doubt not will prove a very acceptable ad- 
dition to the musical circles of this city, as he is the possessor 
of a brilliant baritone voice, thoroughly and beautifully culti- 
vated. Acton Horron, 
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OAKLAND. 


OAKLAND, Cal., May 30, 1895. 

AKLAND has had a general awakening in musical 
matters. The California Conservatory, which was organ- 
ized last year, has done much for this city. Fritz Scheel has 
Numerous private and public re- 
citals abounded last season. The Orpheus Club (male voices), 
under the direction of Mr. D. P. Hughes, is doing good 
work. Mr. Alex. T. Stewart has given some interesting concerts 
with his orchestra, and has just taken the members to Sacra- 
mento for aseries of performances. The Jewess was given by a 
local company. Mr, and Mrs. Fairweather gave the Cradle 
Songs of the Nations, with professional soloists and amateur 
The scenes were beautiful and acted in a charming 


given several concerts here. 


orchestra. 
manner. 
There is a movement on foot here to engage Mr. Tomlins to 
come on from Chicago and hold a summer class for six weeks. 
Orchestras seem to flourish in the various church Sabbath schools. 
The Oakland Oratorio Society, lately organized by Mr. James 
Hamilton Howe, seems to have taken the people by storm. The 
Elijah, given a month since, has been redemanded, and will be 
given later. The society is now at work upon The Creation, 
which will be given shortly after vacation. Mr. Howe is stirring 
up much interest in oratorio work, and preparations are being 
made to organize a society for him in San Francisco. Nearly all 
the leading musicians are backing the movement; also the music 
houses, prominent business firms and society people. It bids 
fair to become a large organization and to promise great things 


for San Francisco. HALLELUJAH. 
-- —> + - 


PITTSBURG. 





PirtsBuRG, Pa., May 31, 1895. 
HE Mozart Club gave its closing season with the 
usual May concerts on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
May 21 and 23. The first night was principally orchestral in its 
character. 

To criticise the playing of the orchestra, which is not a per- 
manent organization, would be unfair to either the conductor 
or players. In this pro tem. organization was excellent material, 
which would form a nucleus for a permanent orchestral band, 
for men of large orchestral experience inhabit this coming 
fourth city of the United States. 

The second night was devoted to the cantata Cinderella, by 
Heinrich Hoffmann, but was prefaced by Mozart’s ever charm- 
ing overture The Magic Flute. The dramatis persone were : 

Cinderella, Mrs. Seabury C. Ford; Fairy Queen, Miss Sara 
Layton Walker; Aing, Mr. E. H. Dermitt; chorus of fairies 
and spirits. 

In this excellent work the club aroused an interest second to 
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none of its previous efforts. The work—which is thoroughly 
modern—affords fine opportunity for picturesque orchestral 
groundwork, which no doubt would have becn more effectively 
produced by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

The time will come when Pittsburg can boast of its orchestra 
with as much pride as Boston or Chicago. A movement is al- 
ready on foot in that direction, which I trust will be ushered in 
with the natal day of Greater, or, perhaps better, Great Pitts- 
burg. The soloists were enthusiastic workers in their allotted 
parts, and averaged well up to the point of excellency. Mrs. 
Ford’s Cindere/la displayed her worth as an artist. Miss Walker 
made a most favorable impression as the Fairy Queen. Her full 
mezzo-soprano voice articulated not only the musical phrases, 
but the words of the text. Her enunciation was much admired. 
The part of the Ainmg, which was intrusted to our own towns- 
man, Mr. Ed. H. Dermitt, was sung in a very praiseworthy 
manner. Mr. Dermitt always sings with intelligence, and in a 
manner which suggests that he has calculated the tasks in hand 
and has laid his plans accordingly. 

Mr. James P, McCollum, to whom the highest praise is not too 
much, is the hard worker of the Mozart Club, which has given 
us seventeen consecutive seasons of fine choral concerts. His 
work was characterized by firm and steady beats and helpful 
cues 

The Allegheny Musical Association will close its season on 
The feature of the program will be 
The soloists will 


Tuesday « vening, June f 
the first and second parts of The Messiah. 
be Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff (Chicago), soprano; Miss Grace H. 
Bradley, soprano; Miss Ellen A. Steinert, contralto; Mr. Morris 
Stephens, tenor; Mr. J. Armour Galloway (Chicago), basso ; 
Mr. John A. Bell, accompanist ; Mr. W. A. Lafferty, director. 
The second part of the program will consist of miscellaneous 


selections by the soloists above mentioned. SIMEON BISSELL, 


Chicago Musical College Prizes. 


N Apollo Hail last Saturday the Chicago Musical 
| College held its final competition for diamond medals. 
The music was of the highest order and showed the result 
of the thorough course which is pursued at this great in- 
stitution. Following is alist of the prizes, many of which 
are donated to the college by prominent citizens, and of the 
pupils to whom they were awarded : 

William Steinway prize—Diamond medal for best pianist 
in the post-graduating class, Miss Florence Wells. 

College prize—Gold medal for excellence in composition 
and musical analysis, post-graduating class, Miss Grace 
Olcott. 

W.-W. Kimball prize—Diamond medal for best pianist in 
the graduating class, Mr. Louis Elbel. 

Marshall Field prize—Diamond medal for best average 
of scholarship in the graduating class, Miss Bessie Ayres. 

Alex. H. Revell Prize—Diamond medal for best student 
in harmony in the graduating class, Mr. Carl Jaekel. 

College Prize—Gold medal for excellence in composition 
and musical analysis, Mrs. Marie Henrici. (Graduating 
class.) 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld Prize—Diamond medal for best pianist in 
the teachers’ certificate class, Miss Margaret L. Robyn. 

L. Z. Leiter Prize—Diamond medal for best average of 
scholarship in the teachers’ certificate class, Miss Clara 
Joyce ‘ 

R. T. Crane Prize—Diamond medal for best student in 
harmony in the teachers certificate class, Miss Estelle Saus- 
man. 

College Prize—Gold medal for best student of history of 
music in the teachers’ certificate class, Miss Carrie Walker. 

George M. Pullman prize—Diamond medal for best pian- 
ist in the seventh grade preparatory department, Mr. 
Arthur Rech. 

Hans von Schiller prize—Gold medal for second best 
pianist in the seventh grade preparatory department, 
Miss Alma Anderson. 

College prizes—six silver medals for six next best pian- 
ists in the seventh grade preparatory department, Arthur 
Granquist, Barney Nierman, Edith Kellogg, Anna Byrne, 
Isaac Levine and George Shapero. 

College prize—Gold medal for best pianist in the sixth 
grade preparatory department, Miss Edna Watson. 

College Prizes—Four silver medals for four next best 
pianists in the sixth grade preparatory department, Misses 
Irene Baker, Anna Rosenfeld, Bessie Bracken and Edith 
Schwartz. 

Louis Falk Prize—Gold medal for best student in har- 
mony in the seventh grade preparatory department, Miss 
Annette Sandus. 

Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas Prize—Diamond medal for best 
violinist in the violin department, Miss Mignon Coursen. 

Bernhard Listemann Prize—Gold medal, violin depart- 
ment, Mr. Frank Winter. 

Ferdinand W. Peck Prize—Diamond medal for best 
siuger in the vocal department, Mrs. Louise Brehany. 

William Castle Prize—Gold medal for second best singer 
in the vocal department, Miss Effie Van Wie. 

Laura J. Tisdale Prize—Diamond medal for best student 
in department of oratory and dramatic art, Miss Elizabeth 
Hitch. 

The college commencement exercises will occur in Cen- 
tral Music Hall on Tuesday evening, June 25, with the 
assistance of a full orchestra, when the Rev. Dr. H. W. 
Thomas will present the medals, diplomas and teachers’ 
certificates to the successful students. 





Agramonte’s School of Opera. 


HE New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 
Emilio Agramonte director, held its second annual 
commencement on Saturday evening last at the school, 
106 and 108 East Twenty-third street. The program 
moved forward with success and the students afforded the 
packed little audience present a very enjoyable evening. 

The trio Lift Thine Eyes, from Elijah, was doubled for 
the six voices of Misses Atkinson, Welch, Ferdon, Mann, 
Carr and Wilder, who sang it with excellently blended 
power and taste. The other oratorio number on the pro- 
gram was the air Sound an Alarm, from Hiandel’s Macca- 
beus, by Mr. George W. Campbell, whose good work in the 
operatic performances during the season we have had occa- 
sion to notice. Both these numbers were given with the 
requisite breadth and feeling, and spoke well for the in- 
struction in oratorio of the school. 

The remainder of the program was composed of operatic 
arias and songs of Verdi, Meyerbeer, Gounod, Thomas, 
Donizetti, Bohm, Chaminade, MacDowell, Riegg, Beach 
and Cellier, sung respectively by Mr. Alfred R. Kunz, Miss 
Daisy Ferdon, Miss Estella Mann, Mr. Emilio Agramonte, 
Jr., Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt, Mrs. F. S. Robinson, Miss Lily 
Welch, Miss May Bennett and Miss Viva D. Cummins. 
Many of these have appeared successfully in amateur opera 
already and simply revived the good impressions then 
made. Miss Rena Atkinson, whose voice is of pure and 
brilliant timbre, replaced in a solo Mrs. Adah Hollings- 
worth Watkins, who was unable to appear. Miss Atkinson 
is a prominent representative pupil. 

Midway in the program a pithy and experienced address 
was made by Mr. Agramonte on the eternally vexing 
problem: ‘* What shall we do with our home-trained oper- 
atic singers?” Of course, the uprisal of a theatre for 
opéra comique in New York was the point of hope kept in 
view. This involved the question of money, and the parsi- 
mony of millionaires toward any matter of musical ambi- 
tion was dwelt on with numerous references. New York 
people of wealth take no concern for the musical future, 
paying only for that which exists at the moment and in 
which they can take personal pleasure. Mr. Agramonte 
knew his theme thoroughly and his remarks and allusions 
were full of interest. But the money ! 

Mr. Henry Lincoln Winter, the stage director, made also 
a very charming and clever address, which had mainly to 
do with woman in the theatrical connection. Another ad- 
dress was made by Mrs. F. S. Robinson, and the medals 
and diplomas were then awarded as follows : 


Diploma—Oratorio course, Miss Lily Welch. 

Medal of Honor—Gold medal, Miss Nina Agramonte. 

Opera Course—First year—Gold medal, Miss Viva D. Cummins. 
Second year—Gold medal, Mr. George W. Campbell. 

Special Medal for Opéra Comique—Gold medal, Miss May Bennett. 

Oratorio Course—Second year—Gold medal, Miss Lily Welch. 

Vocalization—Gold medal, Mrs. Adah Hollingsworth Watkins. 

Scholarship in Singing—Gold medal, Mrs. F. S. Robinson. 

Singing —Gold medal, Miss Daisy Ferdon; gold medal, Mr. Ethan 
Allen Hunt 

Solfeggio—First Grade—Silver medal Miss Viva D. Cummins; 
next in merit, Mr. Joseph S. Colt. Second Grade 
Miss Lily Welch ; next in merit, Miss Nina Agramonte. 

Harmony—Silver medal, Mrs. Louis Alberti; next in merit, Miss 
Nina Agramonte. 

Vocal Topics—Silver medal, Miss Viva D. Cummins; next in merit, 


Silver medal, 


Miss Nina Agramonte. 
Acting—Gold medals, Miss Nina Agramonte, Mr. George W. Camp- 


bell. 

Elocution—Silver medal, Miss Bertha Miehling ; next in merit, Miss 
Nina Agramonte. 

French—Silver medal, Miss Nina Agramonte; next in merit, Miss 
Viva D. Cummins. 

Italian—Silver medal, Miss Elizabeth Wilder; next in merit, Miss 
Viva D. Cummins. 


Among the donors were Roosevelt Schuyler, Esq., John 
L. Burdett, Esq., Mrs. George Elliott Cowdin, Mrs. Charles 
R. Flint, Charles B. Hawley, Esq., Mrs. Gilbert N. Mar- 
shall, Mrs. W. W. Farmer, Carlos Hasselbrink, Esq., Mr. 
Agramonte himself and a number of others. 

The perennial Rigoletto quartet by Miss Rena Atkinson, 
Miss Sara Carr (a gifted student), Messrs. Ethan Allen 
Hunt and Emilio Agramonte, Jr., brought this successful 
and still further promising concert commencement to a 
close. 








American Conservatory Success.—The annual examin- 
ation of the higher departments of the American Conserva- 
tory, J. Jj. Haltstaedt director, took place the past week. 
The standard of scholarship was the most gratifying to its 
faculty and patrons. The annual commencement concert 
and exercises will take place Tuesday evening, June 18, in 
Central Music Hall. The program is as follows : 


March Heroique (two pianos and orchestra), Saint-Saéns, Misses 
Fannie Collins, Jennie Gubbins and orchestra, Mollie Read and 
Esther Doran; song, The Holy City, Stephen Adams, Miss Alice 
Reddy; Concerto for piano in C minor, Beethoven, first movement 
with Reinecke Cadenza, Miss Julia Caldwell and orchestra; aria, O 
Don Fatale (Don Carlos), Verdi, Miss Rosa Cohn; Fantasie Caprice, 
Vieuxtemps, Miss Ethel Gamble and orchestra; Concerto for piano, 
op. 15, MacDowell, Miss Jessie Hoagland and orchestra; duo, Vorrei 
che il tuo Pensiero (Otello), Rossini, Misses Sibyl] Sammis and Elaine 
de Sellem; Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22, Chopin, Mr. 
Harry Garrott and orchestra. Awarding of diplomas, certificates, 
gold and silver medals by the director, 





FOREICN ITEMS. 


Music and Fatigue.—Music relieves muscular 
fatigue in man, says Professor Tarchanoff, of St. Peters- 
burg, who has been experimenting in the subject from a 
purely physiological standpoint. It helps to drive out car- 
bonic acid in dogs and increases their consumption of 
oxygen; it also makes them perspire. He thinks it may 
be regarded as a serious therapeutic agent. 

Prenzlau.—tThe first Music Festival of the Ucker- 
mark occurred on May 17 and 19 at Prenzlau. The soloists 
were Susanne Triebel, Helene Kriiger, Joseph Gerhartz, 
van Eweyk and Waldemar Meyer, violinist, and Reinh. L. 
Hermann, pianist. The chorus numbered 180 and the orches- 
tra sixty. On the first day was produced Der Geiger von 
Gmiind by R. L. Hermann. The second day was a miscel- 
laneous concert and the third day was devoted to sacred 
music, with Missa Papae Marcelli by Palestrina. Professor 
Hermann and Martin Fischer directed. 

Mr. Johannes Miersch, the violin virtuoso, had 
the honor of app2aring at the court concert given by H. M. 
the King of Saxony at the royal summer residence at Streh- 
lin, near Dresden. Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen, the Balti- 
more pianist, also appeared on that occasion. An April 23 
Mr. Miersch played at the last meeting of the Dresden 
Tonkiinstler Verein. Ferdinand Gleich, the eminent 
critic, says of him: ‘‘Mr. J. Miersch is a most excellent 
artist. Bach’s Ciaconna, which he had selected for his 
number, is a wonderful composition that taxes the abilities 
of the violinist to the utmost. In his performance Mr. 
Miersch showed not only an unerring execution, a large 
tone of entrancing beauty, but also a conception full of 
manly energy and breadth.” 


Mr. D. Ffrangcon-Davies.—We quote from the 
Irish press anent the singing of this eminent baritone in 
Sullivan’s Ivanhoe, which was recently performed in 
Dublin : 

On Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, however, the heaviest task fell, and he 
certainly discharged it in a manner worthy of the perfect artist. The 
song, Ho, Jolly Jenkin, is perhaps the best known of the airs from 
Ivanhoe, but it is seldom that we hear it sung with such true taste, 
such gusto, so much real life, as Mr. Ffranggon-Davies can impart to 
it. Heenters into the true spirit of it, and brings back in song to us 
the scene so vividly portrayed in the fine story of Sir Walter Scott. 
A hearty encore rewarded his singing of this song. But the success 
that he achieved init was but the prelude to an even finer exhibition 
cf his vocal power and artistic insight. Oh, She Has Drawn a Spell 
About My Heart is in the true sense of the word magnificent, and 
for itstruthful rendering needs vocal power and artistic culture of 
the highest order. Bothof these qualities did Mr. Ffranggon-Davies 
manifest in his interpretation of it. Ina word, his singing was, like 
the song, magnificent.—/rish Daily /ndependent. 

The song of the friar, Ho, Jolly Jenkin, in its conception could 
not be excelled. We must here again say a word for the most ex- 
cellent manner in which Mr. Ffranggon-Davies acquitted himself 
of the part of the friar. In this latter song, as in others, he was most 
excellent, and called forth the thanks of his audience in prolonged 
applause. Likewise in the concluding number of the scene, which is 
perhaps the most dramatic passage in the work, he was loudly ap- 
plauded for his excellent performance.—/rish /imes 

Mr. Ffranggon-Davies won hearty plaudits by his singing of Ho, 
Jolly Jenkin, which the audience evinced a disposition to encore ; 
and he also declaimed in fine style the recitative in which Brian says 
how he will woo his lovely Jewess.— 7he Freeman's Journal. 








Mancinelli Engaged.—Luigi Mancinelli was re-en- 
gaged last Saturday in London by Maurice Grau as prin- 
cipal conductor of next season’s opera in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. . 

Paderewski and Damrosch. — Walter Damrosch will 
conduct the opening concert of Paderewski in Carnegie 
Hall October 30. 

Mr. Heimendahl Weds.—Mr. Werner Edward Heim- 
endahl, of Baltimore, was married to Miss Bessie Bird at 
Fairfax, Va., on Saturday, June 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rosewald.—Mr. J. H. Rosewald and 
Mrs. Julia Rosewald, of San Francisco, are East on a visit. 
They remain until about July 10. 

Martina Johnstone’s Brilliant Success.—One of the 
most important and warmly welcomed features of the New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Choral Society's second concert given in 
that town on June 3 was Miss Martina Johnstone's violin play- 
ing. She presented two numbers, which were deservedly en- 
cored. The first was De Beriot’s Berceuse, with Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dances for an encore, and Vieuxtemps’ Ballade 
and Polonaise. The local press said that ‘‘ from her first 
drawing of the bow across the tuneful violin her auditors ap- 
peared enraptured, and she did not seem to lose this hold 
once during the evening.” 


Baltimore Oratorio Society.—The Oratorio Society of 
Baltimore held an annual meeting at Sutro Hall. The fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected, the offiers being 
all returned to their former positions: President, Otto 
Sutro ; vice-presidert, Dr. Julian J. Chisolm ; treasurer, D. 
L, Bartlett ; secretary, J. H. Adams, Jr.; librarian, T. 
Buckler Ghequier ; directors, Frank P. Clark, Charles E- 
Dohme, Theo, F. Wilcox, Samuel W. Duvall, Frank X° 
Hale, Lester H. Latham, Charles A. Martin, A. Clarke 
Gibson, Charles W. Hatter, Jr., H. L. Harvey, J. E. Diffen- 
derfer, J. Bannister Nall, Jr., Hugh Jenkins, Thomas H. 
Disney, A. W. Schofield. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTS IN 


AMERICA—Season 1895-96. 





Lillian Blauvelt, The Young American Prima Donna Soprano. 





FRANCCON-DAVIES, 





CHARLOTTE MACONDA, 















































tralto; Concerts and Oratorio. 


ENCLAND’S GREATEST BARITONE. PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
April and May, 1896. FANNY Concerts, Oratorio, Opera, Etc. 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, 
PIANIST. 
MA > VANDERVEE GREEN, > rimé 
yrscine C n we viol ' i — ‘ ne arg JANET METSIK, Prima Donna Contralto; 
onna ongre to; Concerts, Oratorios, Musi- ’ Concerts, Oratorio, Opera. 

cal Festivals. 

: MYRTA FRENCH, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Opera and Concerts. 
MRS. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, Con- CURRIE DUKE, Violinist; Concerts and 
Recitals. 











GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY, Dra- 


ELISE FELLOWS, Violinist ; her first season 
in America ; Concerts and Recitals. 








ELEANOR MEREDITH, Prima Donna So- 





matic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 


House, Vienna ; fora short season in America. 


prano ; Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. 








MAX HEINRICH, 
certs, Song Recitals. 








MARIE BARNARD, Prima Donna Soprano ; 


Baritone ; 








Oratorio, Con- 





WM. H. RIEGER, Tenor; Concerts, Oratorio, 








Concerts, Oratorio, Ete. 











AND 


Song Recitals. 











Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Dramatic Soprano. 


For Terms and Other Particulars 
Address 


Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 








COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


TECH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections— a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble sing- 
ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c. &c. Teaching 
staff consists of thirty-two teachers 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term, September 16. Next entrance examination 
takes place April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks :$75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks , $50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 
($100) for solo singing 

The next term begins with September 16, 

For full detaiis apply to the SECRETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


S.S. STEWART, ““““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘* BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
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STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. « AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 





912 & 914 Race Street, 
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HO | and School of 
“VIRGIL PIANO SC 0 Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, - ~- - «= - - Director. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Prototype Band Instraments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o* the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows, 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Mannfactored by C. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjov a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME DE GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. S. DE LA COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | MR. FERRER, MR. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, | MR. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
MR. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 
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No. 797. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 

R, AND MRS, ERNEST J. KNABE sailed for 
M Europe on the Columbia, of the Hamburg 
line, last Thursday. No definite time for their return 
is given out, although it is generally understood that 
they will remain abroad about five months. 


oo 

L. REIMANN, of the Rintelman Piano Company, 
Mi of Chicago, who was here last week, made two 
large deals, one with Kranich & Bach and the other 
with the Automaton Piano Company for piano at- 
tachments. Mr. Reimann is young in the piano busi- 
ness and has an enormous amount of stored enthu- 

siasm for future use. 

ro 

HE attention of every one of our trade readers is 
asked to an editorial published in our music de- 
partment this week, entitled A Change of Method, 
which gives the existing status of a campaign that 
has been in work for a number of months in this de- 
partment of the paper. By the way, it would bea 
good idea for our trade readers to give more atten- 
tion to the music department each week. It is filled 
with a vast amount of interesting news, high-class 
criticism and cogent comment, and every piano man, 
be he manufacturer or salesman, will be the better 
for imbibing every Wednesday from this fountain of 


musical knowledge. 

T isa pity to see an old established name like that 
] of Hazelton spelled ‘‘ Hasleton™ in an advertise- 
ment as it was spelled in last Sunday’s New York 
/Terald. It was an advertisement of the Weber Piano 
Company offering bargains in several well-known 
makes of pianos. ‘‘ Hasleton” conveys nothing to 
the average piano buyer, while the correct spelling 
of the piano’s name does. Therefore as far as an 
effect on a possible Hazelton prospect is concerned 
the ‘‘ad.” isa dead loss. Either the writer of the 
advertisement is at fault or else the man who set it 
in the Hera/d office. As THE MusICAL CouRIER has 
said for years, there is not enough care taken in writ- 
This may be one of those cases. 

oe 

UPPOSING you are a piano man in a large city. 

A well dressed man or woman comes into your 
store and rents an upright, saying that he or she 
wants to use it for three months. The first month’s 
rent is paid down, together with one-half or all the 
cartage charges, as yourrule may be. You deliver 
the instrument, and your cartman reports that the 
surroundings look respectable. Do you ever bother 
to ascertain anything more about it until your collec- 
tor goes for the next month’s rent? If you don't, 
don't you think in the light of the countless swindles 
of dealers now going on that it would be a goed idea 
to do so? Why not take advantage of the slack season 
and go over your rent accounts to see if the instru- 
ments are where you delivered them? There is a 
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ing advertisements. 


good deal of moving at this time of year, and if you 
have 50 pianos out the chances are thatone or two of 
them can’t be actually seen by your representative 
at the address last given. 


E shall soon be ‘‘knee deep in June,” as Whit- 
comb Riley puts it, and business isn’t going to 
be any better for aconsiderable time. How are your 
instalment accounts? Won't it be wiser business 
policy to pull in some of the delinquents—say those 
who are three months in arrears—than to let them 
run on for June, July and August with the hopes of 
| their catching up in September? There are some of 
them that you know won't be able topay. Why keep 
up the delusion that they will some time win out? 
These pianos will be in far better condition if you 
keep them in your store over the summer, where they 
will be taken care of, than if you leave them out to 
be abused. A stitch in time is worth two in the bush 
and there 's no use locking the horse up when you ‘ve 
lost the stable door. 
Se aa 


NDER the caption ‘‘ Herman D. Cable, one of the 
U pillars of the music trade,” the Zvening Post, of 
Chicago, recently printed an excellent line portrait of 
the president of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany and the Conover Piano Company. Underneath 
the portrait, which appeared in the place of distinc- 
tion, viz., on first page of the paper, were printed 
some solid substantial facts relative to Mr. Cable's 
ability as a business man. 

The caption, ‘‘one of the pillars of the music 
trade” is a happy one, and it is also absolutely true. 
Few men arrive at the high position occupied by Mr. 
Cable in any line of life. It is through his capacity 
for mastering detail and systematizing its handling, 
his keen foresight as to coming business situations 
and his unerring judgment in the selection of men as 
well as the tremendous energy he can impart to those 
men, that Mr. Cable has risen in a comparatively 
short time to his present eminence, and he will rise 
further. Men of his stamp are born to master situa- 
tions as well as to dominate current events of the 
times that bring these about. 


oF 


OT a week goes by—in fact, not a day—but in 
some one of our many exchanges we read of 
dealers being swindled by persons who rent a piano 
or an organ from them, and after mortgaging the in- 
strument, appropriate the proceeds and ‘‘skip.” 
The trouble does not appear to exist in any one par- 
ticular section of the country, but we hear of it from 
the North, the East, the South, the West. From time 
to time an attempt is made to put the blame upon the 
operations of a more or less well organized band of 
swindlers, but the frequency with which the fraud 
occurs, and the wide territory which it covers, do 
not admit of such a theory. 

Probably the primary cause of this loose way of 
doing business is an over anxiety to put out pianos 
without a careful consideration of the terms of their 
disposal, or without a careful investigation of the re- 
sponsibility of the purchasers or renters. The won- 
der is that more frauds of this kind are not perpe- 
trated when one considers the lax methods in vogue 
in many concerns. It is interesting to note that those 
concerns which are most easy in their way of letting 
pianos go from their control are those which are 
loudest in their denunciation of the criminality of 
such practices on the part of the sharpers. If they 
would but spend the amount of money that they 
devote to the prosecution of the swindlers, after the 

















act has been committed, to the investigation of the 
responsibility of the parties they are dealing with, 
their trial balance would show to the better at the 
end of the year. 

or 


USICIANS are offended the very moment a dis- 
M cord strikes their ears ; worse are they offended 
when an unmusical sound is issued. Vide Szengalt 
when 77i/dy tries to sing in the studio scene. That 
represents the general effect of a bad tone upon the 
sensitive auricular nerve of the educated musician. 
Take a musician to a fine toned instrument, and the 
effect when he hears itis the very opposite. The sen- 
sation of pleasure is at once manifested. Vide any 
musician who hears one of the latest Hardman grand 
pianos. Watch the play of the features ; they tell the 
story of gratification at once, and that is the story of 
the qualities of the instrument. 

= 

R. PAUL G. MEHLIN, of the Mehlin Piano Com- 
M pany, of Minneapolis, Minn., writes to this 
paper in a rather pessimistic tone regarding business 
in the Northwest. He believesin the future of that 
section and thinks that it is exactly suited for piano 
manufacture, but has no faith in some of the trade 
methods that prevail. If he cannot find the proper 
associations for the future he may return to New 
York. 

Part of the Mehlin factory at Minneapolis has been 
rented to a chair factory, with the privilege of using 
some of the machinery. We must honestly confess 
that we cannot see the utility of remaining in an un- 
productive capacity for an expert piano builder like 
Mehlin, whose work here in New York has always 
been appreciated. Even with big crops this year and 
a revival of trade in the Northwest, it would still sig- 
nify many years of intense application before a piano 
factory in Minneapolis making instruments that can- 
not be sold for less than $200 wholesale could be 
made financially successful. Such a waste of time 
for a man like Mehlin at his age is equivalent to the 
pursuing of an ignis fatuus. 

Ke 

N anonymous letter was received June 1 by 
Messrs. Decker Brothers, which states that a 
dealer had bought a piano at the ‘‘ Kelso-Mozart” 
piano factory, whatever that may mean, and had 
its stencilled ‘‘Decker Bros.” ‘The letter is intro- 
duced with the statement, ‘‘I am a material man,” 
and the writer says that he was present when the 

transaction took place. 

Of the facts outside of this we naturally know 
nothing; neither do Decker Brothers. Additional de- 
tails are given in the letter, and we therefore ask the 
‘‘material man ” to call on Decker Brothers or at the 
office of this paper to aid us in getting at the bottom 
of this thing. 

The methods of the stencilers are exhausted in so 
far as any profitable business can be done in the sale 
of the low grade thump boxes and stencil trash on 
the strength of the ordinary stencil names, and in 
order to continue they will eventually resort to the 
stenciling of their boxes with the names of reputable 
makers. 

What is the Kelso-Mozart factory? Isit the Mozart 
Piano Company, formerly of 133d street, or is it Kelso, 
formerly with Swick, or are these people all one con- 
glomeration? 
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E do not care to anticipate, but we may as well 

say that we shall find some beautiful Estey 

pianos in the market this fall ; beautiful in every re- 

spect, too. The Estey piano factory has never be- 

fore been in such a cap a pie order as at present, and 

the company is convinced that it will be strained in 
every department to fill fall orders. 


Ke 


ELIX KRAEMER, traveling for Kranich & Bach, 
F has been ill for some time; that is, while he has 
been able to get all over the continent and sell Kra- 
nich & Bach pianos he has not been in the best of 
form. He left for the Carlsbad spring, in Bohemia, 
on the steamship Augusta Victoria last Saturday, and 
everyone who knows him is in hopes that he will re- 
turn early in the fall fully restored to health. 

+ 
[’ is always a matter of supreme satisfaction to be 
able to commend a fine piano. Now there are all 
kinds of fine pianos, but not so many that bring forth 
unqualified praise on the strength of their own 
qualities or merits. 

The Briggs Piano Company, of Boston, has just 
finished a number of grand pianos that belong to the 
category just described ; that is, they are really fine 
instruments, of a rare type, full of life and vitality in 
their tone and endowed with that very quality of 
touch—sensitive and delicate, and yet firm—which 
the musician so thoroughly admires. It is probable 
that these instruments will be shipped to some of the 
leading houses, where they will be subjected to tests 
by the local musicians of standing. 

oe 

ROM excellent supply sources we learned last 
Monday that the output of one of the box fac- 
tories where they make the $75 truck, located on the 
upper East side of New York city, is now about five 
or six pianos a week instead of twenty; that an- 
other one on the East side, about seventy blocks 
further down town, operating under a fictitious 
mame, and making these $75 truck boxes, is 
virtually closed ; that another one in Harlem making 
these disreputable rattletrap boxes for about $75 
apiece, and which are a disgrace to the piano manu- 
facturing fraternity, and will pull the wages of the 
workmen down so that he will be driven out of the 
piano business finally—this factory, which formerly 

made about 25 a week, now makes about 8. 

The first slight evidence of prosperity gave a hard 
blow to these rotten, fake pianos, and the fall prosper- 
ity when it comes along will kill them. 
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HENEVER the Knabe piano has an opportu- 

nity of being heard it is apt to create the same 

impression upon most musical people that it creates 

withus. The latest is from the San Francisco ews 
Letter of May 18, which says the following : 

M. Lachaume appeared in a Biblical set of whiskers that gave him 
a most startling resemblance to lithographs of the Saviour. The 
similarity was intensified by the cross he bore in the shape of a super- 
annuated Knabe piano that was suffering from all the ills attendant 
upon old age and a vicious life. 

But the Knabe is not the only superannuated grand 
pianolying around in the piano warerooms of the United 
States for concert purposes as the occasions arise. 
Other manufacturers of concert grand pianos have 
the slovenly habit of keeping their agents supplied 
with old and broken down grands, expecting to derive 
a benefit from them when they are played in concert, 
although it can be foreseen that such instruments are 
apt to get the very kind of criticism we quote above. 

In referring to-this very same concert, at which the 
Knabe piano was used, the San Francisco Was says : 

The instrument he played on is not by any means the best in the 
world. 

We have been abused like pickpockets for having 
said the same thing. Mr. Lachaume can do nothing 
on the Knabe piano. He is in the same fix that 
D'Albert, Grunfeld, Scharwenka and Stavenhagen 
were in. But Mr. Lachaume is not responsible. He 
is the victim of a business transaction which compels 
him to play the Knabe piano. It may be the piano of 
his choice, and if itis he can make no artistic prog- 


ress. 
Of course it will be argued that the publication of 


matters of this kind can be of no benefit to the com- 
petitors of Wm. Knabe & Co., for it will stimulate 
them to make an artistic piano, and then their com- 
petition will become dangerous. 


But then that is the 





very thing we want to accomplish ; we want to drive 
them into the manufacture of an artistic instrument. 
First because they have capital, and then because 
they have a great name and reputation, and finally 
because it would be a benefit to music in America. 

Besides that, we are opposed to monopoly, and we 
don’t care to see one or two piano manufacturers con- 
trolling the concert field because the others make 
poor instruments that can’t be used. 

It is of the greatest consequence to us to have Wm. 
Knabe & Co. manufacture such great pianos as will 
forever put an end to criticisms like the above and 
others that have been published. 

As a matter of course, under the very primitive 
laws of the survival of the fittest, no house with the 
pretensions of Wm. Knabe & Co. can continue to do 
a profitable business, and continue to make such 
pianos as in comparison with others are unable to en- 
dure the test. The criticisms agz‘nst the instrument 
embrace the whole country now, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and are unanimous. 








IMPORTANT ENCLISH DECI- 
SION. 


Sina 





UR British cousins don’t have such an easy time 
with their instalment customers in the piano 


and organ business as we do in America; at least they 
haven't had up to last month, when the House of 


Lords decided a case which has become famous in 
the London trade as that of Helby v. Matthews. 

Every issue of the London trade papers that comes 
in our exchanges contains from one to a half dozen 
columns treating of the manifold perplexities of the 
‘‘Hire System,” and to one who has not made a study 
of the matter, or to one who has never become famil- 
iar with the English music trade customs, it would 
seem that every instrument that left a dealer's or 
manufacturer’s shop, for which spot cash is not paid, 
does but make a new complication or cause some sub- 
division of a complication that gives to our esteemed 
contemporaries opportunity to make more or less 
detailed and exhaustive comment upon the mutabil- 
ity of human affairs in general and of legal matters 
in particular. 

The London and Provincial Music Trades Revitw, 
with commendable enterprise, published on May 30 
(within 15 hours after the decision was rendered) the 
full text of the result of the suit mentioned above, 
together with the appended editorial comment, which 
gives a sufficiently comprehensive view of the sig- 
nificance of the case without entering into the details. 
It will be found of interest to American readers, be- 
cause decisions of so high an appellate body as the 
British House of Lords are sure to find consideration 
at the hands of the members of the bar of this 


country. 


In this special issue of the London and Provincial Music Trades 
Review we give (of course for the first time in print) a verbatim re- 
port of the judgment in the House of Lords appeal of Helby v. 
Matthews, delivered this morning, May 30. The full judgment is of 
the utmost value, for it is upon this that the hire system business will 
henceforward be carried on. As was anticipated from the favorable 
judgment in another hire system appeal, which will be found in our 
Law Reports of June 15, 1895, the House of Lords have decided in fa- 
vor of the dealer. They unanimously have reversed the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal, and have held that hire system contracts in 
which the hirer has power at any time toreturn the goods do not 
come under the Factors act. Consequently all the recent decisions 
in the inferior courts befriending bills of sale holders, pawnbrokers 
and others who have unlawfully secured hired goods from hirers 
who have not paid up the purchase money are upset. 

The hired goods now, as heretofore, belong to the dealer until all 
the instalments are paid, money lenders and pawnbrokers must lose 
their loan, and nobody but the landlord has a right to seize the goods. 
Furthermore, goods which have been improperly parted with by 
hirers, either to pawnbrokers, bills of sale holders or others, must 
now be restored to the dealers, the dealer of course demanding and, 
if necessary, suing for the return of the goods, or their full value, and 
quoting the House of Lords appeal in Helby v. Matthews. With our 
full report before them the trade will not need us now to make any 
long comments upon the terms ofthe judgment. It will be observed 
that the Law Lords had no hesitation whatever upon any point. 

The Lord Chancellor was the first to brush aside the contention 
that an option to buy connoted an agreement to buy. The case 
clearly did not come under the decision of Lee v. Butler, where there 
was an absolute agreement to purchase. In these hire cases the 
hirer may give up the instrument at any time, and he need not pur- 
chase at all, and this is incompatible with a contract to buy. “A 
person,’’ said the Lord Chancellor, ‘who is in possession of a piano 
under such an agreement is no more its apparent owner than if he 
had merely hired it. Lord Watson was of precisely the same opinion, 
and he declared that the only obligation of the hirer was to pay the 
stipulated monthly hire so long as he kept the instrument. 

Indeed, he went further, and stated that to constitute an agree- 
ment for sale and purchase there must be two parties who are bound 
by it. In short, a hire system agreement is nothing more than the 
option of buying. Lord Macnaghten was equally emphatic in point- 
ing out that the hirer had no proprietary right in the piano, nor any 
interest beyond the right to keep the instrument and use it for the 
month tocome. He also spoke in terms of kindness toward the hire 
system, thereby rebuking other people who so fiercely assail it. 





Lord Morris concurred. Lord Shand, while disliking the word “in- 
stalment”’ (which will not be found in new hire contracts), declared 
that the option on the part of the hirer to terminate the hiring was 
fatal to the idea of a sale ; and, in point of fact, the decision was be-" 
yond all question of doubt. 

We have only to add that the trade, and particularly thedealers 
who do business on the hire system, are greatly indebted to the 
efforts of the gentleman thanks to whom this question has been 
brought to the House of Lords and finally settled. Many of 
us, this paper included, have subscribed toward the sinews of war, 
but the honors of victory fall upon Mr. Tudor, the solicitor, and upon 
Mr. Black, Mr. Challen, Mr. Wansborough and other gentlemen of 
the committee, who have spent much time and energy in getting this 
important question decided. Indeed, so complete is the victory that 
the opponents of the hire purchase system have now turned their at- 
tention elsewhere, with a somewhat astonishing result, which we 
hope to deal with in our issue of June 15, 








MERELY ECONOMIC LAW. 
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S it not a very simple business proposition after 
| all? If your New York pianos cost you more to 
make than it costs a Chicago or rural maker to pro- 
duce instruments which will bring exactly the same 
price from the dealer, can you compete? Will you 
not be driven to the wall? How can yon avoid it? 
Can you avoidit? Certainly, by reducing cost of pro- 
duction, and that can be done at once by getting out 
of the costly factories down in the heart of the city. 
One great item will immediately be saved. Get your 
factories into small towns and then you will surely be 
able to compete; you will also get away from the 
strike element which will prove formidable just as 
soon as the revival sets in. 

As the case stands to-day it is merely a question of 
price with the dealer—that is, each grade standing 
upon its merits, regardless of maker or location or 
geographical or traditional characteristics. That is 
the situation. How then can a piano which costs in 
New York $10 or $11.29 or $28.50 more to make than 
the same kind of piano is made for in other places— 
how can such a piano compete? Why, naturally it 
cannot ; it has competed, but it does not compete 
now. Many New York piano factories are not pro- 
ducing 25 per cent. of their normal factory capacity, 
and this condition will become more aggravated as 
time rolls on, for the losses now sustained, and adding 
daily to their own record, must necessarily be ac- 
counted for in the future. 

There is one element of great danger that enters 
into this whole subject, and that is the faculty of 
underestimating competition, aided by a certain self- 
infatuation as to the strength of areputation. The 
two notions combined constitute this element of dan- 
ger. But reputation has no value unless it be sus- 
tained. Stop the propaganda of any piano for a time 
and its reputation will be overshadowed by those who 
incessantly keep their names before the trade and 
the musical profession. 

The more vigorous Eastern, Western and rural 
makers have been outstripping the New York manu- 
facturers in this very thing—the propaganda of their 
names—and the result is that a new piano—compara- 
tively new—like the Kimball or the Smith & Barnes 
or the Bent, stimulated incessantly by an enormous 
activity, is as well known to-day in the trade and 
profession as any of the New York pianos of the 
same grade—better known than most New York 
pianos, except the Steinway, leaving aside entirely 
the question of grade. 

The time has come when some steps must be taken 
to revive the general piano industry here, especially 
of the medium grade piano. The instrument must 
be made just as good as it is now made, but its cost 
of production must be reduced. A great item is the 
factory investment in the heart of the city, and un- 
less this be changed, the piano is out of competition, 
and out of competition in accordance with irresistible 
economic laws that embrace in their -operations not 
only the piano business, but all trade and industry. 
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The New Pease Warerooms. 


M R, CHAS. H. MacDONALD entitled to 
the credit of making one of the handsomest and 
most attractive warerooms in the city out of 248 Wabash 
avenue. This store has not been heretofore looked upon as 
avery favorable one to decorate, and it was frequently 
said of it that one could pass it by and never notice it. 

But all this has been changed, and to-day it will not only 
be seen, but one is more than likely to pause and admire it. 

The front has been newly done in a bright gilt bronze, 
and large mirrors have been placed at each side, so that 
the show window has the appearance of being about four 
times the extent it really is. The signs are plentiful and 
brass one at the base of the show 


1s 


include a handsome 
window 

On entering the door you are at once struck with the 
symmetry of the whole internal arrangement. The stairs 
leading to the main wareroom on the second story has been 
carpeted with a pleasing pattern of velvet. j 

The show window has also been handsomely carpeted. 
On the left are several oak partitioned offices and in the 
rear is a wareroom containing a dozen or more pianos, in- 
cluding samples of their new grades, and in the rear of all 
this is quite an ample packing room, with an elevator large 
enough to carry the largest sized concert grand. 

The walls and ceiling are ornamented with great neat- 
ness. The whole store is light and pleasant, but in case 
light is required there are plenty of incandescent electric 
light s 

The second story is similarly decorated, but is all in one 
room, with the exception of a handsome small parlor in the 
back part 

The three other stories will be used for storing and 
second-hand goods, and a portion of the top floor has been 
fitted up with one of the best and most complete workshops 
in the city. 

Take it all 
entitled to credit for making out of an illy adapted store 
one of the most attractive warerooms in the city. 

Dull in Grand Rapids. 

The Grand Rapids furniture factories are said to be 

mostly closed, a few only running light. Trade is said to 


be dead in the music line in consequence. 


in all Mr. MacDonald, as we said before, is 


As Fine as Their Neighbors 

From a gentleman who has just been in Washington, 
D. C., we learn that Messrs. John F. Ellis & Co., not to be 
outdone by any other concern, are utilizing the present 
dull season by putting their warerooms in such elegant 
shape as will permit them to claim as handsome premises 
as any in that part of the country, 

The Others Kicked. 

There was a very generous growl from the trade on 
Saturday afternoon last, caused by seeing the front doors 
of Steger & Co's, store invitingly open when, as everyone 
supposed, this concern had agreed to close at 1 o'clock on 
each and every Saturday during June, July and August, 
and everyone else was sealed up as tight as a sardine box. 

This matter is very easily explained. The concern of 
Steger & Co. did, it is true, sign the agreement to close 
early on Saturday; but, according to Mr. Joseph Rapp’s 
statement, he distinctly told Platt P. Gibbs, president, that 
he would sign with the distinct understanding that they 
(Steger & Co.) would only consent to close their doors dur- 
ing the months of July and August, and not in June. 

There is something to be said on both sides of this ques- 
tion. The supporters of the early closing movement will 
naturally claim that there is no going behind the returns, 
and that Messrs. Steger & Co. should not have signed until 
July, while Mr. Rapp points to the verbal agreement, and 
Platt P. Gibbs’ persuasive powers, made stronger by the 
prospect of another watch and chain or a set of silverware 
or a diamond ring or a brown stone front. All we will add 
is an appeal to the trade to let Mr. Rapp alone and wait for 
Mr. Steger 

Smith & Barnes. 

During one of the hot days of this week we found at 
Smith & Barnes’ piano factory Mr. Geo. K. Barnes enjoy- 
ing himself in a darkened office, with a breeze from the 
~outhwest blowing through his whiskers through an opened 


window at the rate of 20 knots an hour. He has just 
through the North, the West and from the East as far as 
Washington. Both of his objects were successfully accom- 
plished, though, in relation to orders, he thinks they were 
given more out of compliment than from actual necessity 
on the part of the dealers. 

His experience convinces him that trade is going to be 
rather slow than otherwise, until the fall anyway, and even 
that will depend on the crops, which he is satisfied are no- 
where near as badly damaged as some are trying to make 
out. The factory is being run on full time and with a full 





himself that his offer was not $5 or $10 a piano less. 
manufacturer sees this we can tell him where he can sell 
25 more at the same price. 


at Steinway Hall, ground floor. 


same grade and condition. 


complement of men; what orders are being received are 
being filled, and the surplus is being stored preparatory to 
that good time by-and.by when pianos are expected to be | 
at a premium for immediate delivery. | 
Estey & Camp. | 

Mr. I. N. Camp is looking after the retail department of 
his concern with such good results that we are informed a 
large retail business was done in May. 

All Gone. 

The members of the trade who recently made things 
lively around the Wellington Hotel have betaken them- 
selves to other fields of operation or to their homes. The 
evenings are dull without the boys, old and young. 

That Chase Piano at Richmond. 

The Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., has the 
right under contract to make a Chase piano, but it is not a 
probability that this will be done. 

The New Bauer Factory. 

Plans have been accepted and contracts are now being | 
received for the new factory decided upon by Messrs. 
Julius Bauer & Co. The house hopes to begin the building 
by June 10. Temporarily they are in good shape for 
producing pianos, as a large number of cases were pre- 
pared in view of their present position. 

Sammy Concerts. 








Clayton F. Summy is making arrangements to give a 
series of 12 or 14 chamber music concerts the coming sea- 
son. The string quartets to take part are the Bendix, the 
Spiering, the Listemann, the Marum, of Chicago, and per- 
haps the Kneisel, of Boston. The Chickering piano will be 
more or less used at all of them. 


Got the Goods Too Quick. 


A substantial dealer in this big town recently made an 








offer to an Eastern manufacturer of a certain price for * 


certain number of pianos, and got a telegram saying: 
‘*Sénd on check at once,” and now the dealer is kicking 
If the 


Moved the Office. 


The office of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. can now be found 





In afew days more the concern will have no use for the 
old store unless they buy a lot more pianos of about the 
Not a second-hand or shop- 
worn instrument went into the Steinway Hall building, but 


it is more than likely they will require more room and will 


take the sixth floor in addition to the five lower ones. 


The Reeds. 


That the inventive talents of the Messrs. Reed, of this 


city, is hereditary is proved by the numerous and impor- 


tant inventions of Nathan Read, their great great-uncle. 
He was the originator of the multi-tubular boiler, and 
experimented on steamboats and land steam carriages 
long before others, including Fulton. 

The patent for the tubular boiler was issued in Philadel- 
phia August 1, 1791,o0n the day that the United States 
Patent Office was consummated and was signed by George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson. The different spelling 


of the name is a mere technicality ; the original name was 


spelled Reade. : 
A New Piano. 


The first piano to be seen in this city from the new fac- 
tory of Van Matre & Straube can now be found at their 


PIANOS AN 


PIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piaro which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. 
Geo. W. CHADWIck—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano wnich stood so well in tune 





BOSTON, 
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office at 24 Adams street. It will probably be two months 


returned from a combined business and pleasure trip | before they will be turned out in any numbers. 


Good from the Start. 

From the time the workmen were through with the 
decorations and alterations of the Hallet & Davis Piano 
Company business began and has kept up in such satis- 
factory proportions that one and all of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the new institution are really jubilant over 
their success, one gratifying feature being that many sales 
have been made for cash, which in these times of five-dol- 
lars-a-month business is most assuredly grateful work. 


Manager MacDonuald’s Statement. 

Referring to the suit of J. S. Cameron, of Omaha, Neb., against our 
company, I simply wish to say that to the trade who have had ex- 
perience with this man any statement is wholly unnecessary. 

About two years ago we made an arrangement for Cameron to 
represent us in Omaha on a consignment contract, and, in addition to 
this, look after our wholesale trade in the State of Nebraska on a 
commission basis. 

Owing to some irregularities in his business at Omaha we were 
compelled to close the deal. He made one short trip through the 
State, and then admitted that he could not handle it for lack of funds. 
Some months ago we were notified of a suit for $649 for alleged com- 
missions, and this we are defending. 

The Pease Piano Company always pays legitimate obligations 
without resorting to litigation, hence the trade will understand that 
his claim is utteriy without foundation. 


The Salesmen to Organize. 

The salesmen of the city are proposing to have an organi- 
zation of their own, though as yet it has not taken definite 
shape. 

They purpose having meetings, dinners and all the privi- 
leges of the Trade Association, and will embody all the 
salesmen in every department of the trade. 


Business Better. 


So say Messrs. Lyon & Healy in all departments. 


Personals. 

Mr. Thos. Floyd Jones is making a business trip through 
the West and reports having met with excellent success, 
taking orders at every point touched at. He was in the 
city two or three days and says he can place the Haines 
piano in three different houses here. 

Mr. R. A. Widenmann, of Messrs. Strich & Zeidler, of 
New York, is on a trip and was in thecity. He is naturally 
enthusiastic about the instrument, and with his natural 
magnetism is likely to enthuse dealers. 

Mr. F. W. Teeple, with the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, has just left for an extended tour as far as the Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr. E. S. Conway is expected to reach Chicago from his 
far Western trip on the 10th of the month. 

Mr. James E. Healy is back from his Eastern visit. 

Mr. P. J. Healy has already removed his family to his 
summer home at Lake Geneva. He will, as in previous 
years, arrange to spend about half his time at this beautiful 
Chicago summer resort. 

Mr. G. L. Reimann will probably be at his place of busi- 
ness on Monday next. Mr. A. H. Rintelman, of the same 
concern, 1s in Grand Rapids, Mich., selling pianos. 

Mr. Hiram C. Pressey, representing tie Lester Piano 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., came in town Friday, He 
will endeavor to make a good agency here, or failing to 
satisfy himself in this way will look for good agents in the 
surrounding territory, which he will probably have no diffi- 
culty in doing when backed by the fact that no agency 
exists here. 

Mr. J. V. Steger came back Friday. His trip was a great 
success. The house did a good business in May, and Mr. 
Rapp reports business improving in the last few days. 

Mr. J. P. Byrne, of Lyon & Healy, has been elected a 
director of the Chicago Jewelers’ Association. Mr. Byrne 
thinks iron and wheat a good barometer of business, and 
is pleased to see these commodities advance in price. 

Mr. Otto Bollman, of St. Louis, Mo., accompanied by 
Mrs. Bollman, made a short stay in the city. 

Mr. D. W. Godard, of Aurora, Ill., was a visitor. 

Mr. John W. Northrop is a “ bigger man than old Grant.” 
He has got a brand new boy up to his house, and has had 
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D ORGANS. 


oORGAN SS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 


X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 
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to buy a lot of new hats to fit his cranium. He says he 
will have to increase his stock of fishing tackle. 

Mr. Chas. Tonk, of New York, was in the city visiting 
his friends, who are numerous. 

Mr. E. J. Adair has accepted a position with the Hallet 
& Davis Company, and assumes his place on Monday. 


That Interesting Case. 

The following is the text of the decision which lost the 
case tothe Manufacturers Piano Company when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Peters’ own testimony, he took money belonging 
to the company and appropriated it to his own use. 

The trade should look into this matter. It would appear 
that in order to get rich all one has to do is to go to Michi- 
gan, start business, get lots of goods on consignment, sell 
them and pocket the proceeds, the one thing necessary to 
remember to do to keep out of jail is to keep books, and, 
when brought up, show them to the court to show there 
was no concealment, and that it is only a breach of trust. 

The respondent, Peters, in this case was, and has been, the agent of 
the Manufacturers Piano Company, a corporation incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Illinois, and doing business in Chicago. 
The business of the respondent, Peters, for that company has been 
the selling of pianos at Battle Creek and vicinity for a number of 
years last past. His agency was commenced on or about Feb- 
ruary 17, 1891, under a contract between said respondent and the 


This contract made the respondent a consignment agent, 
Some 


company. 
as the pianos were consigned to him to sell for the company. 
time after the making of the contract above referred to, the respond- 
ent, Peters, went to Chicago, and, in an interview with the officers of 
the company, entered into a verbal agreement with them to collect 
the notes at his office here in Battle Creek, which were taken for the 
sale of instruments which he should sell; this was contrary to the 
usual conditions of the company, but the respondent, Peters, gave as 
a reason for such request that it put him in a bad condition before 
his customers and the people here in Battle Creek 

Testimony shows that after this verbal agreement the respondent 
proceeded to sell the instruments consigned to him, taking therefor 
notes for the same, made payable at his office, and proceeded to col- 
lect the money thereon and “pretended” to remit to the company 
from time to time as the same became due and were called for by the 
company. Testimony shows that soon after that the respondent 
failed to make regular remittances of the money collected by him and 


only remitted such collections as the company from time to time 
called upon him to remit. This continued until along in the 
fall of 1894, when the company proceeded to check up their 


account with him and found thatthe respondent was in arrears for 
his collection account, as is claimed by them, to about $1,300; this 
account he had neglected to remit, in accordance with the terms of 
his agency. 

Mr. Peters, the respondent, in his testimony does not dispute that 
there is a large deficiency in his accounts, but he claims that, owing 
to hard times and his expenses, this money had been used for pay- 
ing past indebtedness and the running expenses of his store, ad- 
vertising and such other « 
tional credit account against the company 


} 





ims, and also claims that he had a condi- 
for instruments sold, 
laright todrawto about $500. The company’s 


against which he ha 
was checking up the account with the 


representative here, 
respondent in order to close the account so that Mr. Peters could 


who 


continue in business, entered into some ar rangements, not authorized 
by the company, but which were made to the respondent, as appears 
from the eviderce, and which the respondent claims to have received 
in good faith, which paid a portion of the alleged deficiency, and the 
respondent proceeded to mortgage such property as he had in order 
to raise as much money as he could to pay the amounts which he had 
ollected but not remitted. 

It also appears from the evidence that the respondent, Mr 
sunt on his books of the money received by him from 


Peters 
kept an acct 
the different customers 
the amounts which were remitted to the company, but that his books 
were a number of monthsin arrears and that he was unable to give 
his accounts from his bo« 





of the company and alsoa partial account of 





anexact statement of the condition of ks. 
t also appears from the evidence that on two occasions, at least, Mr. 
Peters made statements to the representative of the company as to 
collected, and he would then make up 
It also appears 
for the 


the entire amount which he had 
that amount and remit it or pay it to the company 
from the evidence that the notes taken by the respondent 
company were indorsed and guaranteed by the respondent 

This, I think, in short, is a statement of the evidence as it appears, 
and I must say that the matter has been sifted to the bottom by the 
prosecution and the defense has shown the character and claims of 
their defense in the case. I have departed from my usual custom 
in such matters and have reduced my findings in the case to writing, 
so that a statement thereof could be preserved in this matter. This 
respondent was arrested for embezzlement under the statute of the 
State of Michigan, and embezzlement under our statute is punish- 
able the same as larceny; and it is necessary in order to make out 
the offense under the statute that the respondent intended to commit 
the crime charged, and the fraudulent intent of the respondent is to 
be determined from the evidence in the case, and this may be in- 
ferred from the facts, for example, flight, concealment or evasion: 
these, und each of these, are strong evidences of fraud. It is no less 
embezzlement that the respondent intends to restore the property 
and that he has sufficient property to make restitution or that he be- 
lieved that he would be able to pay the money which he had 
appropriated. 

This will not release the act of its fraudulent intent, but this isa 
question of facts to be decided in view of all the circumstances, The 
failure of the respondent, Peters, to pay over the money, if unex- 
plained, does not of itself raise a presumption of appropriation of the 
money of the company sufficient toconvict; there must be something 
more. There must be concealment or evasion; as I have before 
stated, it must be a design on his part tocheat and deceive the owner. 
I find that it has been held by good authority that if a person duly 
enters in his books all sums of money that he has received, this per- 
son being the agent or servant, as our statute indicates, the mere 
fact of not paying over the money does not amount to embezzle- 
ment, 

Iam unable, in this case, to discover any false entries in the re- 
spondent’s books of money he has received. I find that he has not 
sent the money so collected to the company at Chicago as he ought to 
have done; this the respondent admits in his own evidence ; but this, 
under the authority, is only a default of payment. In cases in gen- 
eral, I find laid down as a sound proposition of law, that if the re- 
spondent had been called to an accounting, and he had used any de- 
ception in that accounting, then the crime would have been made up; 
if there had been any attempt upon his part to conceal from the 
company the amount which he had failed to remit, but had collected 





and retained for himself their money, that he should be held for trial. 
I find from the evidence in this case that the respondent, Peters, re- 
ceived and collected money which he has failed to account for to the 
company, but Iam unable to find that there is sufficient evidence of 
the felonious intent, which must distinctly appear, and of the inten- 
tional wrong disposal of the money so collected, belonging to the 
company, indicating a design upon his part to cheat and deceive the 
owner, as required by law; at least not a sufficient amount to hold | 
the respondent to the Circuit Court for trial, and therefore for the 
reasons above stated, after so full and complete an examination as 
has been held in this case, I dismiss the complaint and discharge the 
respondent from custody. 


Another Steck Testimonial. 
graye C. J. HEPPE & SON, the Philadel- 

phia (Pa.) agents of George Steck & Co., have re- 
ceived from 











TAYLOR, 


MR. AARON R. 


choirmaster and teacher of vocal music in that city, the fol- 


lowing splendid testimonial : 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 19, 1895. 


Messrs. C.J. Heppe & Son 
GENTLEMEN—After an experience of 22 years with the ‘“‘Steck”’ 
pianos (12 years with a square grand and 10 years with a baby 
grand), it affords me great pleasure to say that they have proved | 
highly satisfactory. | 
For quality and quantity of tone, touch and durability I think 
Yours very truly, } 
(Signed) AARON R. TAYLOR, 
106 South Thirteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


they are unsurpassed. 


These Steck testimonials are coming constantly and from 
artists of fame. The old Steck name has a great weight 
among musicians, who have always found it a most reliable 
piano. 


e | 








Mr. Geo. C. Cox, of Crawford & Cox, Pittsburg, Pa., was in New | 
York on Monday and Tuesday. 
-Mr.C. J. Heppe, of Philadelphia, Pa., was in New York last week 
and saw his two daughters depart for Europe on Saturday. 

—The annual picnic and summer night festival to help the fund for 
the Sick Benefit Society of the employés of Sohmer & Co. will be held 
Monday afternoon and evening, June 24, at Kiepe’s Astoria Schuetzen 
Park, Long Island City. 

—Walter D. Moses & Co., of Richmond, Va., have purchased the 
stock of R. B. Lee, of that city, and are disposing of it at reduced 
prices. Mr. Walter D. Moses, who is in the employ of Lyon & Healy, 
of Chicago, has gone to Richmond to personally conduct the sale. 

—Several thousand dollars’ worth ot musical instruments were 
stolen on June 5 from the store of Kirk Johnson & Co, Lancaster, Pa. 
A few Lours before the robbery the annual message of the mayor was 
read to city councils, who held their regular meetings inthe City 
Hall, which is almost directly opposite the music store. The mayor 
congratulated the councilmen on the effective police protection the 
town had had since the Republicans got control of the city govern- | 


} 


ment a year ago. 


| letting the trade see the style. 


J 


HE E. P. Carpenter Company is sending out to 
the trade a large postal card, on the back of 
which is printed a cut of Style L, the company’s 
leader for '95, ‘‘a strictly up to date design at an at- 
tractive price.” It is a simple and effective way of 
The E. P. Carpenter 
Company is a progressive house and deserves large 
patronage. These goodsare as they are represented. 
oo 


HE A. B. Chase Company is doing a great deal of 
advertising on its octavo pedal attachment. An 
invitation, neat and tasty, lies before us asking the 
presence of the holder to an exhibition of the possi- 
bilities of this octavo pedal at the warerooms of 
Cressey, Jones & Allen, Portland, Me. Mr. N. L.Geb- 
hart, the traveling representative of the A. B. Chase 
Company, is the name signed tothe invitation, which 
tells that Prof. A. T. Wittich will show the octavo 
pedal attachment. This work is on the line Mr. Calvin 
Whitney made so successful at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Few piano manufacturers try to help a 
dealer so much as the A. B. Chase Company. There 


' is a point for you. 


or 
HEN we had occasion to comment upon the first 
grand pianos made by the Pease Piano Com- 
pany some time ago, we predicted that the instru- 
ments would enjoy an artistic success as well as 
become a capital commercial article, one which means 
money for the dealer. 

As an evidence of the correctness of this prediction, 
it is worthy of note that the Pease grand was used at 
the Meola concert given recently in Carnegie Music 
Hall, and that it called forth unusual praise—in fact, 
was so notably excellent that the musical people in 
the audience were charined with its tone. 

The Pease Piano Company is so well known to be 


| progressive and active in all its business enterprises 


that they will surely push this grand for all it is 
worth—and it is worth a fortune in itself. 


Surrogate Arnold to Probate. 


UDGE Geo. P. Andrews of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York decided on Monday that Sur- 
rogate Arnold was qualified to pass on the will of the late 
Mrs, N. J. Haines, Sr. 
The contestants claimed that Judge Andrews had no 


| jurisdiction in the matter, but the judge decides they are 


wrong and enters judgment against the contestants. 
Although Surrogate Arnold has been the lawyer of the 


| Haines family for many years ; although he advised Mr. 


N. J. Haines, Jr., in all his late trouble; although he drew 
the will Mrs. Thos. Floyd-Jones is now seeking to break— 
Surrogate Arnold cannot be disqualified from passing on 
the will, as there is no provision in the law to fit such a 
case. 


Henry Niemann’s church organ factory, Baltimore, was de- 
stroyed by fire last Sunday. Insurance, $3,000; loss, unknown. 

Mr. Samuel N. Gould, one of the oldest piano makers in New 
England, died suddenly Sunday morning at Dorchester. For over 
thirty years he was employed at Chickering & Sons. 

—William Peters, Battle Creek, Mich., agent for the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, of Chicago, IIl., who was recently arrested charged 
with $5,000 embezzlement, has been declared innocent on trial 

—C. Harry Webb, brother of Robert M. Webb, the supply man, 


| met with the misfortune of having one of his fingers partly taken off 


by a die last Wednesday in his brother’s factory at Rockville Centre, 


| Long Island. 








The Wonderful 


Whit 


IS 








FouN_D ONLY 1n tHe 


WEBER Tone 





WAREROOMS: Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 BEACON STREET, June 8, 1895, ‘ 

OW t 
N piano close at 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon. This, in addition to the Saturday half holiday, 
makes the week a short one, for everyone connected with 
business gets an average of a whole day each 
sk away This custom seems to be pecu- 
Boston, and is probably a result of suburban resi- 
The shoppers leave town on trains in time to reach 
for the evening repast. All the large dry goods 
close at that hour and the piano warerooms follow 
A person with a mechanical mind might calculate 
many weeks and months are given up to rest and 
ecreation by employés during the three summer months. 
rer, they are all supposed to work much better dur- 


hat June has come in nearly all the retail 


warerooms 


retail piano 


vee from business. 
liar to 
lence 
home 


shops 


t 





the winter for the short days given them in summer. 


Vose & Sons, 


Mr. Willard A. Vose returned to town on Monday morn- 
ing, having been summoned home on account of the death 
Mr. Perley, who died on Saturday last. 


humming" with the Vose Company. 


ard 


of his tather-in-iaw 


Mason & Hamlin Company. 


Mason & Hamlin report a good retail business for the 
t week and think the indications are that the June busi- 
vill be unusually large 

Mason & Hamlin are in receipt this week of large export 
Natal, Africa, and from Metzler & Co., 


nese 
orders from Port 
London, England. 
The First United Presbyterian Church of Providence 
purchased this week one of the finest Liszt organs of the 
Mason & Hamlin manufacture. This instrument was de- 
ded upon by a large committee after mature deliberation. 
Mr. John A. Norris, United States road representative 
for Mason & Hamlin, has been spending the past week in 


Boston 
Hallet 


[he Hallet & Davis Company continues to be very busy 
at the factory, as Chicago calls for a large number of pianos 
in addition to the regular wholesale orders that come in. 

Mr. E. N. Kimball returned from his trip, which was a 
most enjoyable one, the early part of this week. One of 
the party caught a lake trout weighing 1314 pounds, so it is 


& Davis Company, 


to be supposed that fishing was good. 


Emerson Piano Company. 


Mr. P. H. Powers has also just returned from a fishing 
rip, and leaves town to-morrow for Holyoke and Pittsfield 
to visit friends, Mr. Powers is looking unusually well and 
seems to have entirely recovered his health. ~ 

Orders for Emerson pianos come in with commendable 


regularity. 
New England Piano Company. 


The New England Piano Company, in order to meet the 
requirements of its increasing business, has just added 
another piano delivery wagon to the already large number. 
A fine team goes with it. 

The line has also recently put in a phonograph, so that 
the letters dictated whenever convenient and 
taken off by one of the numerous typewriters. Twelve 
persons are employed in this capacity in the various depart- 


can be 


ments. 


Merrill Piano Company. 


The Merrill Piano Company has just put in a ‘ pedal 


piano” in its warerooms. The company has a contract 


with the New England Conservatory of Music to furnish 


them with all the pedals they require. 
The grand has not yet materialized in the wareroom, 


but will soon. 
* *# * * 


A. S. Gould, son of S. A. Gould, won the first prize this 


| week in the competitive drill of the English High School. 


The competition was close and severe, so it was an unusual 


| honor to take first prize. 








Mr. Handel Pond sailed from Queenstown last Sunday 
on the Lucania and is expected to arrive in Boston to-day, 
He will probably be at the warerooms on Monday morning. 

Mr. Frank Babcock, manager for E. Moeller, of Buffalo, 
who has been in Boston for the past few days selecting 
goods at the Vose & Sons factory, leaves for New York to- 
night, where he expects to make other extensive purchases 
for this house. 

Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of New York, has been in town 
this week, stopping here on his way to Portland, and then 
returning on Saturday. His friends were pleased to see 
him looking so well. 








A Notable Personage. 


HE Aolian Organ and Music Company has fora 
treasurer a man whom it is a pleasure to meet. 





MR. 


S. SCHOOLEY 


JOHN 


is one of the old-time business men who believes in enjoy- 
ing life and helping others to do so by his example. He is 
now in his seventy-third year, but he is active in mind and 
body. Mr. Schooley was out of active business thirty-one 
years. He resumed some time ago, taking as a temporary 
position the office of treasurer of the olian Organ and 
Music Company. 

His success in managing that post led him to accept the 
permanent position as treasurer of that company early last 
winter. All his associates speak in the highest terms of his 
affability and genial good nature, as well as admire his 
ability as a treasurer. He is one of those men who never 
grow old, except in years. 





Dr. Eugene Albert Rathgeber. 








R. EUGENE ALBERT RATHGEBER died 
June 6 and was buried in St. Michael’s Cemetery, in 
Astoria, L. I., Saturday, June 8. Dr. Rathgeber was born 
December 26, 1867, and was with Tue Musica Courier 
from 1882 until 1888, and was therefore known to the trade 
of that period. 

He graduated from the University of the City of New 
York March 22, 1891, and pursued from that time to that 
of his demise his profession as physician. Steinway Coun- 
cil A. L. of H. attended his funeral in a body. 


“What Think Ye of This Man?” 
OUIS H. DE LESPE, said to be well con- 
L nected, was charged with the theft of a piano in 
Yorkville Court, this city, last Thursday morning. Fred- 
erick H. Lohr, of Hardman, Peck & Co., Fifth avenue and 
Nineteenth street, is accuser. De Lespe is a clerk in the 





Equitable Life Assurance Society, 346 Broadway, and re- 
sides with his wife at 48 West Forty-fifth street. 

According to Lohr, De Lespe bought a $375 piano, paying 
$25 on account, and signed the usual instalment lease. Yes- 
terday De Lespe offered to sell it to A. Winterroth, 105 
East Fourteenth street, for $80. 

Winterroth informed the piano company, and Detective 
Quinn was present when the piano was delivered and a 
check for $80 handed over. When arrested De Lespe tore 
the check into pieces. They were recovered by the detec- 
tive. De Lespe had papers and cablegrams showing he 
had made arrangements to sail for Europe to-day. 

De Lespe was discharged, no one appearing against him. 








No Weber Piano Company Agent. 


ERE is a circular which has been distributed in 
Wadesboro, N. C., and in Cheraw, S.C. It was in 
Wadesboro, N. C., that one of these circulars fell into the 
hands of a possible buyer of Weber pianos, who forwarded 
it to the Weber Piano Company, New York. 

The Weber Piano Company promptly wrote for further 
facts relative to the movements of these people and re- 
ceived word from their correspondent that Mr. R. A. 
Weber was representing himself as the senior member of 
the Weber Piano Company, of New York. This man is in 
no wise connected with the Weber Piano Company. 

The circular below is an ingenious one and would tax 
judicial knowledge to decide whether or not R. A. Weber 
& Sons were practicing deceit. One fact is certain: this 
firm, or whatever it is, is in no way connected with the 
Weber Piano Company, of New York, and all representa- 
tions to the contrary are fraudulent. The circular fol- 
lows : 


SOLD LPL VPI 


THE CELEBRATED WEBER PIANO! 


MANUFACTORY 


Corner of West 17th Street and 7th Avenue, 
Warerooms Corner of sth Avenue and 16th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

GRAND, Sot pie AND UI RIGHT | PIANOS 

PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND } 


Ranging in Price from $500 up td $1,500. 


Should you wish to select one from our catalogue for 
Cash or on Two Years’ Time, the instrument selected will 
be delivered to you during our stay in this city. We will 
also receive orders for 

TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS AND ORGANS 
during our limited stay in the city, as the Webers dont 
make calls soliciting Piano Tuning. 

Those having Instruments requiring the above work 
will find it to their advantage to call on or address 
. R. A. WEBER & SONS, 
5 
5 


Rooms No. 16 and 18 CENTRAL HOTEL. 


P. S.—Pastors of Churches having Pipe Organs requir- 
ing thorough Repairs will find it to their advantage to 
consult with us. 














Wilcox & White. 


HE factory of the Wilcox & White Organ Com 
pany at Meriden is engaged chiefly for the purpose of 
putting out large quantities of the ‘‘Symphony,” the in- 
strument that has gained such a definite and powerful hold 
on the trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


In every important city the ‘‘ Symphony ” is represented 
by some large or influential concern that finds it profitable 
to interest the community in the novelty, for, considering 
the comparative relation of keyed instruments, the 
‘* Symphony” is a novelty which can be made most attrac- 
tive in the establishments of the higher grade in the 
musical line. 

There is also another novelty to be seen in the Wilcox & 
White factory, and that is the Automatic Piano, on which 
several members of the company have been experimenting. 
There is no desire on the part of the company to exploit 
this instrument, as it is not yet ready for the market, but 
its inherent or intrinsic merits will readily be admitted by 
all experts. 
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aye 


RETAIL. 


WAREROOMS: 


1199 Broadway, New York. 









> ANY 


FITTED TO 


PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 


Factory, 675 Hudson St. cor. 9th Ave. and 14th St, 
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Sterling Facts. 


HE repairs on the property of the Sterling Com- 
pany at Derby, Conn., adjoining the factory and 
purchased last March are now completed and the additional 
room increases the output four pianos a day. Mr. Blake, 
who has been busily engaged on this work, has been spend- 
ing a few days in the Berkshire Hills at Great Barrington, 
Mr. Mason having returned from his Western trip. 

The trade of the company has been unusually good dur- 
ing the past six weeks. This is partially due to the im- 
provements made in the styles of cases and the generally 
increased popularity of the goods. Every department is 
running to its fullest capacity, and there are more men en- 
gaged and at work than ever before in the life of the 
company. 








Mr. Braumuller Returns. 
R. OTTO L. BRAUMULLER’S return to New 
York, after a successful protracted trip through the 
West, was the signal for a representative of THe Musica. 
Courter to seek him out and ask him to relate his expe- 
rience. A successful trip it was, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had been on the road but one week before he was 
compelled to go to the healing waters of Mt. Clemens for 
the purpose of routing a distressing attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism. But he had made a fine start during one week 
of work, and after remaining at the all-curing pool for five 
weeks he again got out and made a three weeks’ tour 
among the piano dealers. 

‘‘The present condition of trade in the West, did you 
say? Well, I got business. And the future? It is my 
opinion that we are going to have a large autumn trade, 
and as for our house, we are making every preparation to 
thatend. We are busy now, and have many orders ahead. 

‘* You see,” Mr. Braumuller resumed, ‘‘ we have madea hit 
with our new styles and newscales. Dealers are well pleased 
with the piano that we are now making, and whether our 
growth in prosperity is due to any single element of goods, 
prices or enterprise, or the combination of the three, I am 
not quite certain. But we are all over our old troubles and 
forging ahead. I made some splendid connections with 
good, representative houses, men who know a good piano 
when they see it.” 

** What is your best seller out of the eight new styles?" 

‘* Let me answer the question in a broader form by say- 
ing that we are selling more of the large scales than of the 
medium sized ones, and especially in fancy cases.” 

‘** Black cases are not popular?” 

‘‘No, the blacks are out of date, almost entirely so. 
Fancy woods are called for now.” 

‘* Do you find any advantage in going among the trade 
personally ?” 

‘‘A wonderful advantage. The dealers like to meet the 
heads of firms and I like to meet the dealers, because in 
that way I find myself directly in touch with the peculiari- 
ties of my customers and | can decide upon the spot many 
questions that could not be brought to an issue through an 
agent without a vast amount of delay, telegraphing, letter 
writing—and perhaps, in the end, dissatisfaction owing to 
the inability of salesman.” 

‘Your trip has been beneficial in the matter of more 
than the mere taking of orders, then?” 

‘* Yes, and one thing that I did learn is the fact that the 
day of the small piano maker is past. If the manufacturer 
would meet the miscellaneous demands of the trade in gen- 
eral he must be in a position to expand his facilities and 





provide as great a variety of styles as will meet the 
request of his patrons. The Braumuller Company is now 
in that fortunate way that enables it to meet all comers.” 








Emil Mollenhauer 
(Conpuctror Boston FresrivAL ORCHESTRA) 
TO 
Mason & Hamlin. 
HE Mason & Hamlin Company are in receipt of 
the following flattering letter from Emil Mollenhauer, 
the eminent conductor. The grand piano of which Mr. 
Mollenhauer speaks was played in no less than thirty con- 
certs on the tour, and an excellent opportunity was thus 
afforded to judge of its qualities. 
BOSTON, June 3, 1895. 
Mason & Hamlin Company: 

GENTLEMEN—I write to say that the seventh annual tour of the 
Boston Festival Orchestra is just completed. As you are aware, we 
carried with us throughout the tour a Mason & Hamlin concert 
grand piano, and I wish to express to you my lively appreciation of 
the instrument. Its tone, durability, action and all are superb. It 
was a noticeable fact that the piano stood in tune remarkably, which 
I attribute largely to your improved method of stringing. 


Iam, very truly yours, EMIL MOLLENHAUER, 
Conductor Boston Festival Orchestra. 








Vose News. 
HE agency of the Vose piano at Buffalo has been 
transferred from C. H. Utley to Edward Moeller. Mr. 
Frank Babcock, formerly with Mr. Utley, is now in charge 
of Moeller’'s warerooms. He has just left Boston after 
selecting a large assortment of Vose pianos. 

Under the existing busy conditions of the Vose factory 
the company has not been able to grant a Saturday half 
holiday, and if the Vose trade continues on its present 
basis, there can be no half holiday. We submit this state 
of affairs to those who are still of the opinion that there is 
no piano business. 








Wicked Piano Man. 

(Please note the pun at the end of this article.) 

H. BADLAM has finally reached the end of his 
G. tether and the fact is primarily due to the efforts 
that Tue Musicat Courter has been making for the past 
ten years to rid the trade of a dishonest trader. 

The work has concluded this week through the prosecu- 
tion by the Messrs. Weser Brothers, of West Forty-third 
street. Regarding the status of the case, Mr. John A. 
Weser gave a representative of THe Musicat Courier the 
full particulars. 

‘* Badlam has been sentenced to a year and eight months 
at hard labor,” said Mr. Weser. ‘‘ He will serve his time 
in the Dannemora Prison. He was tried at Canton, St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y., and the charge was the theft of a 
piano from the railway station. I went up there a year 
ago—in May, 1894—and had him indicted for the offense, 
which was against our firm ; but he escaped from the police 
and went to Niagara and other towns and appeared under 
different names, among them William Day, Decker, Rob- 
inson and William Henry. At last we got track of him 
again, with the result already stated. It is current that he 
has cheated other piano men. In fact, he did not confine 
himself to pianos, but would take liberties with other kinds 
of property not his own, especially wagons.” 

‘* He was formerly at Ogdensburg, N. Y.?” 

‘* Yes, born there. His father, now dead, was at one 





time a piano manufacturer and set the example followed by 
the son. Yes, there’s bad blood in that family, and no mis- 
take. The man we had convicted has been married and 
two children were born to him, but he left his wife two years 
ago. He is about 48 years of age. It’s really a relief to get 
the case satisfactorily disposed of, and I am sure that the 
piano men whom he has victimized will feel grateful.” 

‘* He is a black sheep among piano dealers then?” 

‘* He is a Bad-Lam,” returned Mr. Weser. 


Lochmann Wins. 
To the Trade: 

This is to advise you that our suits against Messrs. M. J. 
Paillard & Co. and Julius Schmidt, respectively of the 
‘* Capitol,” manufactured by F. G. Otto & Sons, of Jersey 
City, N. J., and the Monopol Music Boxes, manufactured 
in Germany, have been settled. 

The defendants in these suits have allowed a decree 
against them for infringement of United States Letters 
Patent 417,650 of December 17, 1889, granted to Oskar 
Paul Lochmann for side dampers, and they have taken a 
license from the Fabrik Lochman’scher Musikwerke. We 
trust that you will uphold us in our efforts to prevent in- , 
fringement of this valuable patent, and hope that in the 
future, as in the past, you will continue to favor us with 
your pratronage. 

THE SYMPHONION MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Wm. R. Gratz & Co., Sole Agents for U.S. of America 
and Canada. 

New York, June 6, 1895. 

N reference to this notice to the trade we desire 

to explain that this covers three music boxes, the 
first one by M. J. Paillard & Co., the second the 
music box of Schmidt, manufactured by the Leipsic 
Instrumenten Werke, called the ‘‘Monopol,” and 
the third the ‘‘ Capitol” music box, made in Jersey 
City by Otto & Sons. It appears from the above 
that these three concerns have settled. There are 
now two other music boxes in the market that have 
not come into the settlement yet, one being the 
‘‘Polyphon,” of Leipsic, of which very few are sold, 
and the other a box manufactured by the Regina 
Music Box Company, located at Rahway, N. J. 

We understand that a suit has been entered against 
the latter company, and papers servedonlya shorttime 
ago. The company is controlled by Mr. Knauth, of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne, bankers, of this city, and it 
is the intention of Mr. Knauthto seek for an arrange- 
ment with Lochmannin Europe thissummer. It would 
seem to us with these settlements now on record, in 
which the essential disk principles of the music boxes 
sold in America are directly admitted in the favor of 
Lochmann's patent, that there is very little oppor- 
tunity for a defense on the part of the Regina Com- 
pany. However, we are not deciding patent cases in 
this paper, and therefore cannot render any decision 
for or against either side, but it looks to us as if 
Lochmann virtually controls, as far as the United 
States and Canada are concerned, the business of the 
music box as represented in the instrument ‘‘ The 
Symphonion.” 


—Mr. L. W. Hall, son of Col. H. W. Hall, manager of Bailey’s 
music rooms, Burlington, Vt., was married on June 5 to Miss Mabel 
Ruth Russell, of that city. 





_ J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 








Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


‘first Street, New York. 


Avenue and-T 





: Second 





\ WM. 





 Watmem 


F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


..- Symphonion, 
POLYPHONE AND REGINA 

MUSIC BOXES. 
107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL, 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. se WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 


wh 
Trad? 


First quality warranted 





Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 


¢stablished 1803 
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Manufaclure 
and Store -Hose of 


Strings § erm 
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HEN $2104 wwe and assorted stock of 
*Violins, Guitars Banjos, 
(ellos Bass-Viols etc. and theirAccessories. 
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A New York Herald “Ad.” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE CO. PIANOS. 
KNABE Grands and Uprights, specially selected 
and used by the Artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Co., and at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the past season, as good as new, for sale at 
liberal reductions from original prices. 
WM. KNABE & CO., 148 FIFTH AVENUE 
AME the artists, please. De Reszkés ? Eames? 
Nordica? They did not use Knabe pianos. 
Tamagno? Why, he bought a Chickering grand. 
Mancinelli? He bought a Steinway grand. 
Funny Hera/d “Ad.” Mr. Keidel ought to 
stop these things. 


N 


Funny. 


To Float Pianos. 

A LYHOUGH 
the great Baltic-North Sea Canal on June 21, New 
Yorkers should not forget, and New Yorkers will not for- 
get, the opening of the great Harlem Canal on Monday, 
June 17. Perhaps the greatest interest in this event is 
taken by the Harlem piano manufacturers. It is purposed 
to have a tow of floats to proceed through the canal to Oak 


interest is great in the opening of 


Point, towed by a tug. 

Already W. E. Wheelock & Co., the Estey Piano Com- 
pany, the Muehifeld & Haynes Piano Company, Newby & 
Evans, Ludwig & Co. and Decker & Son have signified 
their intention of utilizing floats to show their part of Har- 
and have had places granted to them in the 
line of floats. Other manufacturers of pianos in Harlem 
may This is a big event, and aside from the ad- 
vertising to be got out of the scheme, the trade should take 
a pride in turning out en masse to show the extent of the 
piano industry in Harlem. There are not a great many 
more places to assign, SO those who intend to get in the 
procession must be quick about it. 

Dr. T. Edwin Johnston, of 59 Liberty street, is at the 
head of the information bureau for the opening of the Har- 


lem products 


also join. 


lem Ship Canal 





Lindeman. 


HE announcement made last week that the 
T Lindeman & Sons Piano Company had been reorgan- 
ized, and that those interested in the company had pur- 
chased the interests held by Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., made 
some stir in the trade. The Lindeman has been looked 
upon as wedded forever to the Wheelock interests, and its 
severance from the “Big 4” line was a surprise to 
those not on the inside. It is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to show the effect on the ‘‘ Big 4” combination by the 
loss of the Lindeman piano, but to discuss the Lindeman. 

The Lindeman business was established in 1836 and will 
therefore be sixty years old next year. It is not therefore 
an experiment, having outlived that infantile period, braved 
the dangers of youth and has reached maturity. Any de- 
fects in the piano constructed by this concern would have 
been discovered long ago. The reputation of the piano to- 
day is most excellent and has been ever since the first 
Lindeman piano was made. 

Its reputation for first class workmanship, musical quality 
of tone and general excellence of material has never been 
assailed in all the fifty-nine years of the existence of the 





company. It has always been recognized as one of the best 
pianos manufactured in New York. Its reputation there- 
fore has never been sullied by cheap work, bad scale pro- 
duction or inferior material used. 

To such arecord is added the present assurance of a 
continuance of regard for quality in the presence in the 
concern of Henry Lindeman and his son, G. Lindeman, 
who are of the old line of Lindemans, the founders of the 
concern, It is a Lindeman piano to-day, as it was 59 years 
ago, with Lindemans actually producing it. And this 
generation of Lindemans are as great piano makers as the 
last. 

Commercially there is at the head of the new concern 
Mr. L. W. P. Norris, a careful, conservative manager of 
affairs, who appreciates the good, substantial name of the 
Lindeman piano, and who will see to it that the commer- 
cial handling of the piano is correct. 

The Lindeman piano, with all the factors in such a 
healthy condition, cannot help but make greater progress 
in the trade and carry the conviction that it is one of the 
most substantial of New York pianos. 








Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company. 


HE new concern of Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano 
Company sends out the following catalogue to the 
trade this week : 
To the Trade: 

We beg to inform you of the incorporation of the Muehlfeld & 
Haynes Piano Company under the laws of the State of New York, 
with a capital of $50,000. 

The company has been formed to carry on the manufacture of the 
well-known Muehlfeld piano on a much larger scale, which our 
greatly increased facilities will permit, so that henceforth we shall 
be able to fill all orders with promptness. 

We beg further to inform you that we also have now ready for 
market the J. Haynes piano in two styles. These instruments will 
have the name “J. Haynes” cast in the iron plate. They are in- 
tended to meet the growing demand for a reliable, honestly made 
piano that can be bought at a low figure for cash. 

We shall be pleased to send catalogues and price lists on applica- 

Respectfully, 
The Muehifeld & Haynes Piano Company. 
Factory—Nos, 511, 513 East 137th street. 
Warerooms—No. 20 East Seventeenth street, New York. 


This arranges for a J. Haynes piano, which is to be 
added to those bearing the names of Haines in all its 
varieties of styles as well as orthography. 

It also will settle the old Haines name as a piano of the 
medium grade. The Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company 
announced its purpose of making a cheap piano bearing the 
name of ‘‘J. Haynes.” It will therefore make it impossi- 
ble for the Haines Brothers Company, as well as Haines 
& Co,, to compete, unless they make a cheap piano, and it 
further illustrates what we said some time ago regarding 
the commercial value of the name of Haines on a piano. 

The Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company is going to sell 
the J. Haynes piano without any attempt to get value 
from the old name of Haines. It has been a pet idea of 
Mr. ‘* Jack ” Haynes for years to build a piano bearing his 
name. He insists he has a perfect right to do so, and he 
has done so. 


tion. 








—W.wN. Tasker, the absconding music dealer from Bennington, 
Vt., who writes from Boston to his old creditors, says that he will re- 
turn to Bennington and pay his debts “if God spares his life.” This 
placing a heavenly premium on his life does not altogether suit his 
old creditors, who seem determined to get him to Bennington “ if 


God spares his life.’”’ 





Strich & Zeidler to Move. 

TRICH & ZEIDLER signed a lease last week 
for new factory premises in the Staib Building, cor- 
ner 134th street and Brook avenue. The growth of this con- 
cern during the present year necessitated this step, which 
has been contemplated for two months. During this time 
two locations have been discussed, and it was only after 

mature reflection that this location was accepted. 

The new premises consist of two floors in the Staib 
Building above located, which aggregate 12,000 square feet 
clear. There are elevators in the building, modern heating 
apparatus and all the appurtenances of a well appointed 
factory. It is reached by the Third Avenue Elevated to 
129th street, changing to Second Avenue Elevated, get- 
ting off at 133d street. 

Strich & Zeidler will finish up the stock now in their 
old factory on East 137th street while they are putting 
cases in the varnish room in their new premises. 

The acquisition of new factory premises bespeaks the 
prosperity as well as the progressive ideas of this concern. 





The Trade. 


--Frank H. King, traveler for Otto Wissner, has returned from a 
business trip. 

—Horace F. Brown, traveler for Behr Brothers & Co., has returned 
from a Western trip. 

Ernest Miildener, Jr., has resigned his position as retail salesman 

at Jacob Doll's warerooms. 

—C. 
Loss, $200. 


—Henry Dreher, of the B. Dreher Sons Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
called at the Berlin office of THE MusicaL CouRIER on May 22. 


3. Colburn’s store at Ionia, Mich., was robbed on the 25th ult. 


A later report says that the thieves were caught. 


—Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Colell are in the Catskill Mountains. Mr 
Colell will return next week to superintend the opening of Wissner 


Hall in Newark, N. J. 

—J. F. Bayard, a music dealer of Howell, Mich., is said by the De- 
troit Free Press to be in trouble which is not at all of a business 
He was arrested on May 28. 

-E. E. Forbes, of Anniston, Ala., who recently purchased 
stock of Hirscher Brothers, at Montgomery, will close that stock out, 
refit the store and continue the business. 


nature. 


the 


—The Blasius Military Band, named after the Blasius firm and the 
Blasius piano, of Philadelphia, has been engaged for the season at 
Lake Almonesson. It is an excellent organization. 

—The Konzen & Worth Company, of La Crosse, Wis., has been 
closed out by J. B. Bradford, of Milwaukee, and it is not supposed 
that the other creditors will realize much on their claims. 

—The firm of Black & Keffer is out of existence, the remnants of 
their material inthe rooms occupied by them, 511 East 137th street, 
having been purchased by another piano manufacturer in the same 
building. 

—At the annual meeting of the Schomacker Piano Company, of 
Philadelphia, held on June 4, the following officers were elected: H 
W. Gray, president and treasurer; Justus Gray, vice-president. 
Directors, H. W. Gray, Samuel Goodman, Justus Gray, Charles D 
Norton, Stephen Hugie and Valentine Clad. 

—Wm. Booth and Chas. W. Booth have succeeded to the old firm of 
J. Copeutt & Co., the lumber and veneer concern. Mr. Wm. Booth 
was the ‘‘Co.” of the old concern and the change of name is made be- 
cause of the death of Mr. John Copcutt, which was reported in these 
columns some time since. 

—A man named W. K. Keller was arrested last week at Omaha for 
stealing $50 worth of small musical instruments from the Mueller 
Music Company. Keller has been employed by the Mueller Com- 
pany for some years as an expert piano mec hanic and has committed 
frequent thefts before this, always selling the goods to gratify his 
love for whiskey. 


WANTED A first-class piano tuner and tone regulator, also an 
outside and wareroom tuner. Must come well recommended. 





Address Tone, THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 











this attachment. 


MADE 


AND SANGAMON STREET, 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





The most beautiful and wonderful 
effects can be produced with 


It is most highly indorsed by the 
best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





AND SOLD TO THE 


GEO. 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


TRADE ONLY BY 


P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 








adr it de CO. 


Qctave 





APOLLO PIANO C2: BLOOMSBURY NJ. 


BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 





J. &C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
C. Fischer, New York. (See a ver- 
tisement.) 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 


HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
=—_* Advertisement.) 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(Ree advertisement.) 





HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 


GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


INE WW YOR E:. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CAPITAL, 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, | N.Y. (See advertisement.) 


‘Sa Y 


BRADBU RY—Manufactured b 


- - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 





Freeborn 

Smith, Brooklyn, N. (See ad- 
vertlsemeat 2 

BRAM BACH —Manufactured rae Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 


(See occasional advertisement.) 








BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 


ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 


kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 





CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 


Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) hy 
“ CROWN “ ‘Manufactured by Geo. P. 


Bent, Chicago, Ill. 


ment. ) 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 


Decker Brothers, New York. 


(See advertise- 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 


tisement.) 


ESTEY—Maautastered by Estey Piano 
Company, 1 New | York. 


THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS PR AW =z. ERD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


RocnBtwsTIERNR, N. FY. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO.., 


OHBIOCAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, III. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 
IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 


Pond Piano Company, Boston. 





THR JRWRTT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1883: PIANOS. +222: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 

MERRILL — Manufactured by 
Piano Company, Boston. 
vertisement.) 


Merrill 
(See ad- 


NEEDHAM— Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 








NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 





























KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
__ball Company, Chicago, Ill. 


KNABE—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KURTZMANN—Manufactured + 4 Kurte- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N. (See 


advertisement. ) 


~ KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
158 “161 KE. 126th St., New York. 


KRANICH & BACH °°? snd prien 


-.. PIANOS... 


hest Award at the United States Cen- 
ition, 1876, and _ admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of th Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. §# Illustrated Catalogue rnished on applica- 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 


Factory, from 23% to 245 E. 23d St.. New York. 


Received H 
tennial Exh 


thon 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


147th St. and Brooke Ave., New York. 





| 








PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEV YoRsE§.. 
Nos. 250 & 252 Wabash Avenue, 


OFRIOAGO. 


Warerooms: 


115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


FPIANOS. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 








LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany ! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


G”" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO. Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 











PRESCOTT PIANO — Manufactured by 
the Prescott Piano Company, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 











Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
“* The 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
all CHICAGO, ILL. | 











SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer | 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 








tisement.) 


ADAM SCHAAF, 


MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON sT., 
OBRIOCAGO, IITsrs. 


VACE 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, ill. 


SHA W—Manufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa, 

SHONINGER — Manufactured by 
Shoninger Company, New 
Conn. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
— MADE BY — 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT LIAN OSB. 


B. 
aven, 








FACTORY: 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
SEND FoR OuR New CATALOGUE 


SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 


by 








SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 


vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 


Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue.——aiilim. 
STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 


burg. (See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
advertisement.) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


STUY VESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWECTLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
SOBRIOAGO,. ITisXs. 








VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N, Y. (See 
advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. ( advertise- 


ment.) 











"Webster 
ork. (See 


b 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO 6O,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


> Grand and Upright Pianos 







Si 



































MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
| j N Dealers lookimg for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


aa MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ou Seen THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


W ENGL ANN LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “*gg¢f.3r"# 
oral ssovaneertbeyer arm 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
| this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcastrar, Mass. 











FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 


Ze 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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z| =| = Fiano Manufacturers. 

: s Z, LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
© i - The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
= = Z dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
5 2) 2 challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
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§ z AUBURN, N. Y- 
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FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


t®- SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“ensoe GPAld and Upright Pianos. 


FaAcToRY: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 14th Streets 
and Trinity Avenue. 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ~'  .' Flue and Reed. ‘." *." *.* Voice or Unvoiced 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 
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WAREROOMS AND OF7ICE: 113 East 14th Street, 
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STRAUCH BROS, « 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
LITTLE WEST 12rx STREET, New York. 
& 











57 
452 & 454 WEST 18TH STREET, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


— PIANOS 


prices moveraTE AND GQ,000 MADE every instrument 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. - 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(ForMERLY 144 ELIzapeTH STREET ) 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 











7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 








++HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S.. GERMANY, 





gaDOeL 8 LISSER Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 
ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


—¥ Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factery 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 














TONE UNEXCELLED. TH c C0 i "| é RS i FINISH PERFECT. 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 


als 


sie NM 
“7 


“ne 


Send for Will not 


[ilustrated r 
Catalogue, “* 


Spring, Warp, 
Twist nor 


Break 





RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, 139 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 


WASLE & CO. ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YWYorRsz.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 

















JARDINE & Son,|| f === 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Violins, Tenor Violins, 


318 & 320 Bast 39th Ss , New York. "Cellos Contra Basses 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST fact oe 7 
JRNISHED 


GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N Y. GUSTAV ROTH 

> 
Albert Str., 


4 manuals; St. George’s Ch. m 
N. a . 4; St. Paul’s M. E.Ch 
4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Markneukirchen, 
ics 
OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY. 














N. 

Ch., NC Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, e: First Presbyterian, 
Philadeip! hia. 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 








Established 1870. 























affected with Tan, Freckles, Rough 
LADIES or Discolored Skin should use 
HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 


Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 


W. B. BELL & C0., BELL TorLer MPG Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 
3 Agents Wanted. Send for particulars 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 


* SYM 








Weaver 
| Organs 


Easy to sell, 

Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 

INVESTIGATE... 


Woaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 


: le 














eee 
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PHONION. 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the —_— inal and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 

It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished In 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ....2nesneteeeies 


°° PIANOS. ©¢ 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 








we —=_] tt 





—t—A PPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE .o—?4e 


N os. 34 & SS UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK C0., 


FACTURERS OF 


Piano Sool and Scarfs, 


qa mo = 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO.. 


11 and 13 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 








OUR BUSINESS 


PIANO CASES. |g 


OUR ADDRESS-— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y 





THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IS THE 


reget ont AOS 
a 
- all 


BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


O} 


— TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED rons 
MILLER ORGAN CO., 


LEBANON, PA, 








FOR ARTISTS 
on iii ly Et fe 
y ati 


OX: 
lg if ows Music ¥y 


USE 


=) =e y 























NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J. 


WASHINQTON, D, C.1 CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


95 FIFTH AVENUE, | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y, 


#$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





y (i. Conor 


Manufacturer 


and Carver e 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended te. 


FA FACTORY: 
modem 510 & 612 West S6th St 


FA Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK, 
















. axiph 


FELT CLOTH 


ROBT. M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billioa’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


[SAAC 1 COLE & SOW, 
VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY Woops. 





425 and 427 Bast Eighth St, Bast River, 


NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1869, 








HaRwonis 0 pt 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
6” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 


j and PUNCHINGS. 











PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 


ED 





QO 
Gos 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


President. . 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, ‘olicited 
Secretary. solicited. 
RY SP 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 


equipped in the world, and our facilities : 
are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 


36 East 14th Si., New York City. 


ASS. STRING 


re CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANEL: 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTT! 





UNION 
SQUARE, 
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BOWER™Y 
A & 

NEWYORK 





Organ ser 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


m MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 














STAIB PIANO ACTION 


| STAIG PIANO ACTION WG, CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 











NEW YORK. 








STECK 


Without a Rival fov Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


* PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manugacturers, 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





Warecrooms: 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address 


HoH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
G. CHEVAREL 


Artistic Marquetry. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
| SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION va 
ates and Canada, 26 WARREN 4A NEW YORK; 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., A8oPs r Oe ee Rees WABASH AVE. CHICAG 


for Prices and New Catalogue 





Designer and Maker of 











Have you seen OUT 


- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


en———_——If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ 6o., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. F ° 
Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Violins, 
’Cellos, 
Violas, 


Strings and Musical Goods. 







ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 
SIMPLEX BOW. 


Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Novelty : 


d for Catalogue, price 25 marks, which amount will be deducted 
arks casl 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 








NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & ©O., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAK CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
A. STEINERT & BONS OO. New Ragland Agents, 
an. nts, 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS;: 113 East 14th Street, 





FaeTORY: 402, 


NEVVY YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SCHUANDER 





PIANOFORTE 
HERRBURGER SCHWANDER & SON, WituramM Tonk & Bro. 
Paris AND New York 26 WarkEN Sr., New York, 
New ¥ y : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


“LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


BB swivessinen 


ELIAS HOWE CO., o22,cu"sis. 
me James L. Haven Co. 


Headquarters for Everything in 
+ + MANUFACTURERS OF + + 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
PIANO STOOLS 


Violins, Violas,’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 








r Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 


STRINGS gee all Fittings necessary 
i oeneennenentnsenaeneell 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE C0 88 Court St., 





= 


MM iz ‘na TT Pn 













Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D’/lonneur and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





LESPLLSLSESLIEBE 





MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO. 00. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
a a ae > 


Stl & 513 E. 137th St., 


NEW YORK. 





GW. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





_ in 


PANS oe 





2 TnGAS 


THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 

IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GU ITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.S, A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES —= 4x» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and Iith Street, 











«, BOSTON, MASS, 


NEW YORK 


PIANO CHAIRS 
—_———and STOOLS. 
The 

Davis 


Chair 
Company, 







MANUFACTURERS 


OF 





TME ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 


Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U.S. A. 


R. W. Tanner & Son 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 





Mfg. Co. 














High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


é Southern 





Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. 








C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 224 and 234 Sts., NEW YORK. 








JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid 
Comic Opera by C. F. HANSON, 
Au of Tyrol ms 
and © charming Sac a C ate tn ri g 
of the Bridegroom."’ Price W cents 


C. F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Unrigt Pian Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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COMSTOCK, CHENEY & 00, |WESER BROS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. PIANOS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


eS eee 5 OFFICE AND FACTORY 624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESSEX. conn. § IVORYTON CONN. " 
C. G. RODER, 


WESSELL,NICKEL& GROSS)" | esrae sas 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and. 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 


Factory and Office : 











MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NBW YoRzB. . . 





conditions. 





















Regs WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., |) aRGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 
\/ we | PIANO PLATES. Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application 
CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
a HITZEROTH & SCHATZ 
4 |; Piano Haraware. aetuusniaeean , K [} RT/ i A A 4 
Pe ok WE SPRING FIELD, OHIO. SAXONY, GERMANY, 





Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Musical 
instruments 
and Strings 4 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 





Sole makers 
of the 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO FIRS 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


» PHILADELPHIA, PA. (iene 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 135 Grand St., New York. 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR? 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS, --5---~ 
ym ee ae 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


a 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SonmER Piano.” ; 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 























with the fine quality and high reputation of the “SoumerR Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
e dealers or agents. : 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board: Dee mae no 
TRaDg MARY 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New York. 
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STEINWAWY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 





casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 
YEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piane Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


WISSNER 


GRAND :: 


AND 


3 OPRIGHT 


PIANOPORTES. 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 295 Fulton St. / BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: N Y 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State et., ° . 


Western Branch: 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 and 82 Montgomery St. 


CE emmcemmes 5 SEED 


a 
Se (lissner 
a % 











Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 








BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Steinway Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


314 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 











)N. 


V 







( 








RED_DOLGE ES 





ALF 


bi 
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ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


Card No. 8,117 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS, 





HE Patent Hammer Feits are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


SCOVERED Wits FINE HAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 


READS: 





covering 
machine. : 
‘ 
(Signed) ‘le, — 
GW 
K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. t 


G. H. GORE, Secretars 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


OUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


Ge SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 











2165 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


STARR PIANOS 


eenihieneeee 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





